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Art.1x. An Appeal to common Reason and Candor, in thé 
bchalf of a Review. Part the fecond and laf, wherein 
the Objections commonly urged againft a Treatife entitled, 
FREE AND CANDID DisQUuIsITIONS, are fairly confi- 
dered, by the Authors of that Treatife and other Friends to 
their caufe. Printed for A. lar, at Buchanan’s 
Head, over againft Catherine-ftreet, in the Strand, 
Oftavo, Pages 274. Price 3s. 6d. fewed. 


Hatever fuccefs may attend the pious ahd well- 
meant endeavours of the worthy authors of the 
FREE AND CANDID DisQuisiITIONs, to promote the beft 
interefts of our eftablifhed church, and to ferve the finking 
caufe of virtue and true religion amongft us, they furely de- 
ferve the moit hearty and fincere thanks of évery honeft 
and ingenuous mind, for daring to engage in fo noble, 
though arduous, an undertaking ; and for the candid, humble, 
and inoffenfive manner in which they have conduéted them- 
felves, and ftill continue to do, in the profecution of it: 
May fuch ever be thy advocates, O Trura! aiay fuch 
ever defend thy caufe, O CuristTianity ! 

That they fhould meet with oppofition in fuch acaufe is not 
tous at all furprifing, nor will it be to any who have the leaft 
acquaintance with human nature and the affairs of the world ; 
but that there fhould be any who aflume the venerable names 
of chriftians and clergymen, and yet, without any thannet 
Of provocation, are capable of treating them publickly with 
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acrimony and malignity of temper, is ftrange indeed! How- 
ever, to the immortal honour of our authors be it fpoken, 
they have even upon this occafion, where it is fo extremély 
difficult to ftifle the emotions of anger and undue refent- 
ment, fhewn a truly noble and generous temper and difpo- 
fition of mind; and, with their pens dipt in oil, and their 
hearts impregnated with the true fpirit of chriftianity, have 
manifefted themfelves to be the genuine difciples of HIM 
who, when he ‘wasreviled, reviled not again. An amiable 
example, and which, if imitated, could not bu: produce 
the moft beneficial confequences. 

The performance now. befare us is introduced with feve- 
ral eflays and letters concerning the indifcreet management 
of controverfies, with a view to banifh from amongft us, 
in our difputes with each other, that fpirit of animofity, 
virulence, and intemperate zeal, which has ever been -fo 
fatal to the interefts of true religion ; and to recommend an 
opennefs to conviction, a. readinefs to receive information 
from whatever quarter it comes, a cool, difpaffionate, can- 
did, and moderate temper; in a word, that very temper of 
which. our authors themfelves have fet fo fair an example in 
their own writings. ‘The reft of the work confifts of letters 
fent. them by thofe who are friends to their caufe, and of 
anfwers to the objections which have been urged againit the 
Difquifitions ; a particular account of which we fhall- not 
enter upon, bt conclude with laying before them the 
gentle and moderate manner in which our authors expo/tu- 
fate with their opponents, giving their expo/fulations in 
their own words. 

‘The Free and candid Difquifitions, fay they, have now 
for fome time lain before the public; and mens opinions 
about them, on the one hand and the other, may be fup- 
pofed to be pretty well fettled. As we have no right to 
judge for any but ourfelves, we leave fuch opinions, together 
with our'treatife, to ftand or fall, as juft reafon thal] deter- 
mine ; Having only this to fay, that if it has not truth to 
fupport, and good manners to recommend it, we can with 
it no fuccefs, nor can we expect it will receive any appro- 
bation from the public: ‘but if it ftands upon reafon, and is 
managed with decency, fobriety, and truth, we cannot be 
fo little concerned for its fuccefs, as not to with it the 
greateft ; nor for its treatment in the world, as not to défire 
it may be a civil and a candid one, which yet the preju- 
dices of men, numerous and prevailing as they are, give us 
but little reafon to promife ourfelves: and provided we meet 
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with fewer of the bad effects of them than thofe have done 
who have gone before us in this difficult fubjeét, we fhall 
think ourfelves not unfavcurably dealt with, | 

Having feen fome inftances," perhaps not a few, of what 
we judge td be unhandfome treatment, in regard to the pro- 
pofals we have advanced, and apprehending more of -that 
kind from the various adverfaries of our caufe,; we judge it 
proper to expoftulate with them/a little upon the occafion, 
before they:proceed any further; ‘and to lay before them 
fome confiderations, which, if duly attended to, may.at leaft 
abate their virulence, if hot wholly remove their prejudices. 
With this view we would propofé to them the following 
queries. me Some" 


Gentlemen, 


1. Are'you ferious? Have you maturely confidered: the 
chriftian religion, and its great and noble purpofes?’ Do you 
really believe it is for the intereft of this religion to oppofe 
the defign of a review, and that it is for its difadvantage to 
promote it? Afk yourfelves impartially, why, or for what 
reafon is it, that you would oppofe fuch a defign? For pri- 
vate intereft, or public benefit? For the glory of God, and 
the advancement of his kingdom; or out of private fpleen, 
rooted prejudice, and a narrow party fpirit? © To determine 
this in fome meafure, can you ferioufly‘and earneftly pray to 
God to defeat this caufe, as we do ferioufly and earneftly, 
every day of our lives, pray to him to profperit? Perfuaded 
2s we are from our hearts that it-is his caufe, which you, we 
believe, cannot fo reafonably be, that yours kx, nothing could 
have fupported’ ws under your’ multiplied obloquies and oppo- 
fitions, and the difcouragemeénts’ we receive from fome of 
thofe who fhould know and 4& Better than you do, but this 
firm perfuafion of mind and'the teftimony of a good con- 
fcience withifi us, that we are‘endeavouring in the integrity 
of our hearts, to do fervice'to the religion of Chrift, and 
ufing the beft means in our power towards the advancement 
of it in his church eftablifhed in thefe kingdoms: When 
you conlider again, which we defire and hope you will do, 
whether you can heartily pray againj? us and our endeavours 
in this way: this, if any thing, will probably caft'a damp 
upon your fpirits, and make you lefs forward than you have 
hitherto been, in oppofing a caufe which, for ought you 
know, or can fufficiently prove, may be the caufe of God ; 
and which you may have more than reafon to fulpeét, if you 
confider well, is really and truly his, : 
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2. In your fpeculations upon this fubject, the great point 
to be coniidered is this, Are the/e things fo, as we have repre- 
fented them, or are they not? If they are not, difprove us: 
if they are, confefs fo muchy and join with us in petitioning 
our governors that they may be amended. If you apprehend 
things in a different light from what we doy and other men 
probably will, it is reafonable you fhould make your objec- 
tions; and confidering the importance of the fubject, you 
ought in confcience'to make them: but then, does this 
oblige you to make them in an unhandfome manner, and 
to urge them with acrimony and bitternefs? Write like 
gentlemen, fcholars, and chriftians, and you ate welcome 
to oppofe us all you can, if you think it will be for the in- 
tereft of truth and piety to hinder the fuccefs of our ap- 
plication. 

3. Before you engage any farther im your obfervations and 
an{fwers, will you be fo kind to yourfelves, and fo juft to 
your fubject and to us, as with due ferioufnefs to confider 
what we have offered in feveral parts of our treatife, relating, 
to acalm, a candid, and a rational examination of the points 
in queftion? It isto be hoped you will not overlook what 
you have there been fo frequently and amicably reminded 
of: if you do, let not us bear the blame of any {allies of 
your paffion, which we have endeavoured, as far as lay in 
our power, to prevent. If'we have given you or the pub- 
lick any juft offence, we have declared over and over (and 
perhaps much more than we needed) that it was contrary to 
our intention; and we are ftill willing to retract whatever 
fhall be found grating to a ferious, a judicious, and a good 
mind. Can you, laying your hands upon your hearts, fay 
the fame with regard to what you have written, or {hall 
write, upon the fubje&t? Review your writings again, and 
confider about what you fhal] write hereafter. The public 
peace is a point of greater moment than to be facrificed to 
the paffions of private men; and men of fenfe will think 
their time more valuable than to throw it away in reading — 
what is fo little edifying, and fo foreign to the merits of the 
caufe, viz. hard names, obloquy, and railing. If you are 
tefolved to write on, can you, and will you prevail with 
yourfelves to do this one thing? Confult the honour of reli- 
gion, and the peace and edification of the church; which 
controverfial heat and the violence of party fpirit never wi 
promote; but which gentlenefs and good-nature will. 

4. Have you taken as much time to confider upon the fubject, 
as the authors of the Difquifitions have done, who have of 
, | | ftow 
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towed feveral years in obferving and examining with feri- 
oufnefs, before they would offer-to publith their thoughts? 
They do by no means think that they are without error, 
but can truly fay, that they do not err wilfully; which 
would be an unpardonable crime. If you fhould happen to 
"$y any error in their writing, (as no doubt you are not un- 
willing todo, if youcan find any room) will you take the 
utmoift advantage you can of their overfights? Will you 
triumph unmercifully on the fuppofed difcovery, and con- 
demn the whole on the account of fome flips? Or will you 
flatter yourfelves that the whole kingdom will join with you 
in fetting all afide, becaufe there may be fome miftakes, 
upon which you can exercife your dexterity in difpute, and 
difplay a little critical fkill? our work is not yet done, 
where you have done all youcan in fuch an ungenerous me- 
thod of proceeding, With all your endeavours you will not be 
able to fhew, that there is no need of a reformation: com- 
mon reafon and fenfe, and the judgment of fo many learned 
men, at leaft equal to yourfelves in every valuable accomp- 
lifhment, will ftill be againft you. Get over thefe difficul- 
ties as you can, we wait the iffue without impatience 
or fear. 

Laftly, Why will you, or how can you be angry witha 
fet of writers, who have ufed all the precaution that was 
poffible, to avoid giving offence? Could any thing haye been 
more expreflive of care and tendernefs in this matter, than 
the deliberation they ufed, and the method they took in ad- 
drefling, before they publifhed? Which failing of fuccefs, 
yet ftill they would not publifh; but waited fome years, 
revifed their work, examined it again and again, fubmitted 
it to the examination of others, advifed with them upon the 
fubje&t, yielded to almoft every alteration that was propofed, 
even where their own judgment lay another way ; and after 
all, did with fome reluétance, and no fmall anxiety about 
the event, commit their work to the prefs: and even there, 
after fome fheets were printed off, they put a ftop to it for 
fome time, (a method very unufual, and many times very 
detrimental in fuch cafes) as apprehending that fome prelude 
was neceflary, to take off the edge of prejudice, and pave the 
way more gradually for its reception. If any thing more could 
have been done for this vineyard of the church of England 
than hath been done by thefe authors in its favour, let the 
world now fpeak: they have their cafe truly reprefented, 
and their complaints fully laid open. Be not then angry 
without a caufe with your brethren ; be not over hafty in 
F 3 con- 
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condemning, left in fo doing, you condemn yourfelves more 
than you can in juftice condemn thefe authars.. If you pro- 
ceed to condemn them, they appeal to a higher ‘and more 
equitable tribunal; where friends to tru:h will be juftified, 
and the oppolers of truth will be condemned; 

To convince you, gentlemen, that we are deftrous of 
peace and love, and that both may be continued and ime 
proved amongtt all the Members of the church, we will here 
make you one fair propofal: we invite you to a free, a 
candid, and friendly debate upon the fubject; 7. ¢. toa calm, 
a juft, aiid impartial examination of it. Wecall upon you, 
we exhort you, we even challenge you to this. Clofe with 
us, if you pleafe, upon thefe terms, and get the better of 
us if you can, which we fhal! never repine at; for we de- 
fire not viétory, but truth, and that joined with peace and 
good manners. After this open prepofal, and amicable 
challenge, we cannot but flatter ourfelves, that you will 
think it beneath you to ftoop to any of the common, but 

»w and ungenerous methods of controverfy. Let it then be 
feen for once, that this controverfy is at leaft capable of be- 
ine better managed than it has ufually been; and let it be 

faid hereafter, for the honour of the prefent age, that it bas 
beet fo managed upon this occafion: when a. fet of men, 
of friendly and peaceable difpofitions, on each fide of the 

ueftion, have, as it were, amicably agreed to make a free 
and difpaflionate enquiry upon the fubjedt, and to reprefent 
the whole in the faireit manner to the view of the public, in 
order to find out truth, and, if poflible, to get it duly efta- 
blifhed in the end.” kh 





—_— 


Art. x. The Theology and Philofophy in Cicero’s 
Somnium Scipionis explained: Or, Ar brief attempt to 
demenftrate, that the Newtonian Sy/lemis per feé#ly agreeable 
to the Notions of the wife/t Antients ; and that Mathema- 
tical Principles are the only fure ones. 8vo. Pages 55. 
1s. Withers. 


HAT may not be expected from fo doughty a 

hero as the author of this performance, who re- 
prefents Sir J/aac Newion as a mere bungler; his philofophy, 
as made up of contradi&ory principles, diametrically oppo- 
fite to each other ; and the whole train of his followers ag 
a Junto of old women? Nay, he is not content with 
beftowing fuch polite epithets op Sir Z/aac, and endeavour- 
ing 
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ing to reprefent his philofophy in a ludicrous light, but he 
propofes foon to take it in hand again, in order to examine 
it by the rules of right reafon, common fenfe, and the bibles 
threatens, in the fiercenefs of his anger, to fhake it limb 
from limb; and engages, that before he has done with it, 
the defpicable figure it makes fhall put every believer who 
profeffes it out of countenance. However, as he is fenfible 
he can employ his time much more to his own fatisfaGtion, 
and that of others, than in fuch fort of work, he has put 
off the execution of this terrible threatning till fuch time 
as what he has faid in the work now before us be obviated 
and an{wered, and Sir J/aac and his followers cleared from 
thofe abfurdities and impieties he has charged upon them. 
This being the cafe, we flatter ourfelves, that Sir J/aac’s 
fyftem will {till remain found and entire in all its limbs and 
members, as his followers, con{ciousof their own weaknefs and 
inability to fight this formidable hero at his own weapons, 
will, we make no doubt, be careful not to provoke his in- 
dignation by replying to what he has advanced, but leave 
him in the peaceable and quiet pofleffion of the victory, he 
imagines he has already obtained. 

If we may venture to give our opinion of this champion, 
it appears to us, that he duly weighed his own abilities be- 
fore he ventured on ‘fo bold an undertaking as an attack 
upon the Newtonian philofophy ; for, being very fenfible 
where his ftrength Jay, he has fallen upon it with fuch wea- 
pons, as feldom fail to render thofe who know how. to 
manage them dexteroufly, an overmatch for fuch as defend 
themfelves only with reafon and argument. 

But before we finifh our account of this {mall piece, it 
may be neceflary to acquaint our readers, in what manner 
the author of it proceeds. In the firft place then, he takes 
a view of Cicero’s theological and philofophical fentiments, 
as.contained in his little piece called Somnium Scipionis, * 
which, he fays, is, from one end to the other what we call 
a fick man’s dream, and what any waking perfon would 
be afhamed of; and endeavours, as he goes along, to fhew 
what a wonderful congruity and parity of reafoning is to be 
met with between Cicero and Sir J/aac Newton and his fol- 
lowers, whofe poor low notions of the Deity, . he fays, 
were nothing more than a few crude, imperfeét {craps, 
picked up from the lateft and moft ignorant heathens. His 
indignation againft Sir J/wac and Dr. Clarke, feems to 

* Of which there is a tranflation in the thoughts of Cicero, ° 
lately publithed by R. Griffiths. 
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have been excited, becaufe, by their heathenifh and mathe 
matical whims, as he is pleafed to call them, they excluded 
the ever-blefled Trinity in Unity, and reduced their maker 
to a Vacuum. 

Having confidered the theology and philofophy in the 
Somnium Scipionis, and fhewn that the Newtonian fyftem is 
perfeétly agreeable to it; in order to fhew the certainty of 
the faid fyftem with regard to philofophy, he proceeds, in 
the next place to prove, that mathematical principles are the 
only fure ones; and endeavours to make it appear from Sir 
Jfaac’s own words, that he has, in different parts of his 
works, given up all his principles, and that there is hardly 
any thing of confequence with regard to the fundamentals 
of his philofophy, afferted in one place, but what is as pe- 
remptorily denied in another. In this part of his work he 
affe€ts to be very witty, and to fhew fomething of hu- 
mour, with a fpecimen of which, we fhall, for the enter- 
tainment of our readers, conclude our account of this per- 
formance. — 

Speaking of the infinite divifibility of matter, he tells us, 
that he could make fhift to produce an argument or two 
againft it, which he fhould be well content to try the {kill 
of all the mathematicians in Europe upon, but that the fub- 
jee is too ridiculous to be treated ferioufly. A little after 
he proceed thus. | 

“‘ This pillar, fays he, of the Newtontan fabric, (the 
ftability of which is likewife demonftrated by the mathe- 
maticks) being thus pulled down, and deftroyed by the ar- 
chiteét himfelf, 1 hope the prefent fet of philofophers will 
—pro fingulari {ua humanitate— condefcend to take the 
poor fun into confideration, who is by this means robbed 
and ftript of all he is worth, and left with only a thread- 
bare coat to his back, and without a bit of vidtuals to eat, 
and allow him fomething more to his dinner, than juft 
{napping up a poached comet now and then as he can catch 
one. For if fome meafures are not fpeedily entered into, 
to fet him up again, and enable him to keep on his trade, 
a ftatute of bankruptcy may, before we are aware, be taken 
out againft him, and he may be obliged to fhut up fhop; 
which (I humbly apprehend) might poffibly be attended 
with fome ill confequences to the fcience of Opticks. As I 
think it therefore every man’s duty, to do his beft endea- 
vours towards preventing a cataftrophe which muft prove 
of fuch extreme detriment to experimental knowledge, I 
fhall here (with all due deference and fubmiffion to fuperior 
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gments leave to propofe an expedient at this impor- 
ut prong Sra which is this: *Tis well known, that 
mankind are at prefent, in this enlightened age, in which 
every man is his own dark-lanthorn, blefled with a fuper- 
abundant quantity of /e/f-irradiation, every the meaneft 
mechanick pretending to fome fuperlative degree of the light 
of nature. 1 humbly move therefore, that a tax be forth- 
with laid upon the i//uminated capacities of each or every of 
his majefty’s liege fubje&ts, who is fo bleffed, as aforefaid, 
with fuch fuperabundant quantity of felf-irradiation; that 
by a generous contribution of the fuperfluity of this mental 
p the unhappy defects of the impoverifhed central orb 
may be at once fupplied, and the planetary families prevented 
from eating their victuals in the dark. I value myfelf the 
more upon this thought, as it fquares, in a theological view, 
with the fentiments of the wi/e/? heathens; this light of 
nature being (as I may fo fay) with modern metaphyfical 
moralifts, what the light of the fun was with antient Pagan 
Divines—the object of admiration. This tax it is humbly 
conceived, will anfwer better than moft other general taxes, 
in as much as all are /uppofed to have an equal ftock of this 
latent treafure ; the mind of every man being in this 
refpe&t, a tinder-box, equally capable of ftriking fire, to 
light up the candle of the Lord! — To fuch a pitch of im- 
pudence are our modern philofophical independants arrived, 
as to proftitute an high and facredly-fignificant term, ap- 
plied in the holy fcriptures to the foul of man, enlightened 
by the word and /pirit of God; to proftitute this, I fay, 
to the dark, and iniquitous human mind, when fupported 
by nothing, but the weaknefs and ignorance of all-fuffici- 
ent duft and afhes.” f.. 





Art. x1, An Effay towards afcertaining the Senfe of the 

much controverted Paffage in St. Peter’s fecond Epifile, 
from the 16th Verfe to the End of the firft Chapter, by a 
critical Difcuffion of the whole ; in a Letter toa Man o 
Quality : In the Courfe of which the Lord Bifhop of Lon- 
don’s Comparifon of the more fure Word of Prophecy, &c. 
1s defended, againft the Olyedtions made to it by the Reve- 
rend Meffieurs Afhton and Cooke, &c. By a late Fell:w- 


Commoner of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pages 
201. Price 2s. 6d, Rivington. 


On author introduces his performance (which is writ- 
#7 ten with great candour and modeity, though in soo 
dittufive, and fomewhat perplexed a {lile) with a fummary 
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of the two epiftles of St. Peter, as neceflary in order to un- 
derftand the paflaze in difpute. He obferves, that the 
apofile, in the firft, fets before his chriftians of.the circum. 
cifion the great and precious promifes of their faith, toge. 
ther with the indifpentible condi:ion of them, a holy life; 
and endeavours to fortify their minds againft that fuffering 
fcene, which every chriftian, if he had not experienced, 
had reafon, however to expect: and that the great defign 
of the fecond, is to guard thofg to whom he wrote, againtt 
the danger they would be in from falle teachers after his 
death. 

After this he takes a view of the order and dependance of 
the parenthetic part of the fecond epiftle, which, he fays, 
includes the laft fix verfes of the firft, and the whole of the 
fecond chapter. From this dependence, he thinks, we may 
fairly conclude, that the defign of the paflage immediately 
under confideration is, to place the authority of the apofile 
jn its true and jult light, asa teacher of the doétrine of 
Chrift’s future power and coming, againft that of the fal 
teachers, who fhould come after ; and confequently, that 
we are not to look for here, the general evidences upon 
which this doétrine is founded, the place for which is in the 
third chapter, but confider it as fubfervient to its proper 
defign, which is to e/lablifh the authority of the apoftle or the 
minds of his difeiples, that it might, together with the ne- 
ceflary connexion between what a chiiftian, as fuch, is to 
do and hope, infifted on before, be a balance to the in- 
veigling doctrines of herefiarchs af.er his death, 

He then proceeds, after fome general remarks on Mr, 
Ajbton’s {cheme, to a particular examination of it, from 
which we fhall not trouble our readers with any extracts, 
After this he enters into a long critical examination of the 
expreffion TON MPO@HTIKON AOFON, which he fays both 
Mr. Cooke and Mr. A/bion have overlooked as being of trite 
fignification, and needing no enquiry ; whereas he tells us 
it is Of principal importance. He takes a deal of pains to 
prove, that it fignifies that higheft degree of impulfe or in- 
fpiration with which the prophets were favoured, as diftinct 
from fymbolicai revelations by vifions and dreams, the in- 
ferior forts. So that by the ufe of this term, he fays, the 
apoftle reminded thofe he wrote to, that in what he had 
made known unto them of the coming of Chri/t, and in 
giving the interpretation he had done of the meaning of the 
prophecies of their prophets relating thereto; he had fpoken 
by the very fame ionpulfe and infpiration which they ay: 
After 
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After fome other criticifms of a like nature, our author 
fets himfelf to anfwer the objections which Mr. Cooke brings 

aint, the bifhop’s folution, and then proceeds to clear up 
the following paflage, whereunto ye do well that ye take beed, 
a; unto a light that fhineth in a dark place, &c. ‘* Now, 
fays he, if the word of prophecy which the apofile had, was 
the light joining ; the dark place mutt be the prophecies of the 
old teffament, to which the holy fpirit had given light, by 
St. Peter’s infpired interpretation and explanation of them: 
but ftill this enlightning was but like that of a candle, for 
fo avyy@- generally fignifies, ina dark place; not as that of 
open day-light : it gave light fufficient for the neceflary pur- 
pofes which required it, but not that full extenfive view 
which the day-light of prophecy, the ¢ampletion of it would 
bring with it.” . 

He concludes in the following manner: ‘* If this expli- 
cation, fays he, of the whole paflage, if what is done here 
fhould appear to your lordfhip in the fame light it does to 
me; the queftion that obvioufly arifes is, how. comes this 
not to have been done before? The anfwer is as obvious, 
becaufe it has not been confidered in this manner before. 
The defign of that great prelate, whofe ufual difcernment 
led him firft to place the comparifon of the more fure word 
of prophecy, where it has been fhewed, in this difcuffion, 
that it is truly placed, led him no farther into the paflage 


than was neceffary to his defign: and different interpretati~ © 


ons fince, arifing from confidering the paflage in new lights 
(which as they are multifarious, various muft be the expli- 
cations arifing from this way of confidering it) made it ne- 
ceflary to apply the criterion of criticifm, and try whether 
the fenfe of the paflage, through the whole, could be afcer- 
tained or not. Far be it from me to make pretenfions to 
a fuperior fagacity, fuperior learning; the only merit I 
pretend to is, to have applied the rules which criticifm af- 
fords, juftly towards the difentanglement of this much per- 
plexed paflage ; and, in one fuch inflance, to exemplify what 
ought to be done in a//.—In fhort, to remind your lord- 
thip of what the learned world feems at prefent to want 
much to be reminded of, efpecially in facred literature ; 
that ’tis on cffablifbed rules of criticifm, and not on partial 
lights, and vague harangue, that interpretation of fcripture 
ought to proceed. 

We feem, at prefent, to be in a ftrong difpofition to 
get rid of the trammels of criticifm, and indulge fancy and 
conjecture ; a {cheme well fuited to innovation, and of which 
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it has made ample advantages. What a fruitful harveft of 
novelties of this kind is the entire rejection of all Fewig 
points and vowelling like to produce in the Hebrew, when 
’tis reduced to a mere decyphering, and fancy has its full 
fcope. We already owe to it a goodly fyem of philofophy ; 
and by the fame invention, I doubt not but the profound 
author, had he happened to take a turn that way, could 
have given us, on the authority of the Hebrew feriptures, as 
good a fyftem of Coskery, or Hippiatricks. 

As to the paflage we have been difcuffing, I dare fay, ’tis 
no objection to your lordfhip, that you cannot find the ex- 
plication we have given of it in the commentators. The 
fame fometimes happens in theology, as you have obferved 
often does in philology, that commentators explain every 
thing but what needs explaining : befides, they are apt to 
follow the dué and run of their thoughts ; have a great deal 
before them, and cannot be fuppofed to enter as far into 
criticifm as may be very reafonably expected from men 
who take upon them only the explication of a fingle paflage, 
From thefe, all the exaétnefs of the moft regular criticifm 
may, with the greateft reafon, be required; but if they will 
negleét its aid themfelves, and indulge conjecture and hypo- 
thefis, it will lend it to others, to deteét the weaknefs of the 
foundation. And indeed, my lord, if you imagine, that 
the defign of this minute difcuffion is fomething more than 
appears at firft fight, the fettling the difputed meaning of a 
fingle paflage of a fcripture; if you begin to fupect it in- 
tended as a fpecimen of the ufe of neglected criticifm, towards 
at once evincing the infufficiency of all interpretations of 
fcripture, which do not proceed on its principles, and elu- 
cidating and afcertaining the meaning of any difficult place, 
you are poffibly not far from the truth.—The way, you 
fee, my lord, is /onz, long in comparifon of the very /hort 
one of bypothefis ; but long as it is, ’tis the only true one. If 
the fenfe of any paflage can be fixed, ’tis in this manner it 
muft be fixed. 

Iam far from infinuating, that if this is not done here, 
it cannot be done ; amore /earning, greater fagacity, a better 
acquaintance with fertptural terms, may elucidate that which 
I have not been able to do: what I contend for, only is, 
that ’tis by the ufe of thefe means that it muft be done, if 
itcan. And I need not mention to your lordfhip, how 
agreeable it would be to me, wherever lam wrong, to be 
fet right. ‘To a man who has no view but truth, truth, 
come from whom it will, is always well received.” 
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To this eflay is added an appendix, relating to the dj/- 
ference between Mofes and other prophets in the 12th chapter 
of the book of Numbers ; the gradus mofaicus of the Jews; 
and the prophecy concerning ANOTHER prophet, in the 


18th chapter of Deuteronomy. fi. 





Art. x11. The Argument of the Divine Legation fairly fated, 
and returned to the Deifts, to whom it was originally ad- 
dreffid. In which is foewn, that the Anfwers hitherte 
given to it are fuch as neither Believers nor Unbelievers can 
make ufe of, being irreconcilable with the general Principles 
of both, By an impartial Hand, &c. 8vo. Pages 192. 

rice 25. Davis. 


S we may fairly prefume, that the generality of our 
readers are fufficiently acquainted with the Divine Le- 
gation, and the force of the feveral objections that have 
been brought againft it, it were to little purpofe to trouble 
them with any extracts from this performance, the author 
of which, as far as we are able to judge, appears to be 
rfe&tly well acquainted with the controverfy between Mr. 
a and his adverfaries, and to have placed it in a 
clear and diftinét point of view. 

He has divided his work into two parts, in the firft of 
which he endeavours to fhew the weight of Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s argument, to prove God’s extraordinary providence over 
the ‘Fews, drawn from AMb/es’s omitting @ future flate in 
the inftitution of their religion and fociety. The point in 
difpute between M. Warburton and the dez/?s he ftates thus : 
Whethertheconduct of Mo/esin eftablifhing a publick and na- 
tional religion, which had not the doctrine of a future ftate, 
can be properly explained and accounted for, on the prin- 
ciples of mere human policy and wifdom. After this he con- 
fiders the feveral folutions that have been given of this mat- 
ter by the believing anfwerers of the Divine Legation as, i ft. 
Thatthere was no real difference in this refpect, between Mofes 
and the other founders of ftates and religions in the ancient 
world, fince none of the laft made a future ftate the fanéti- 
- of their civil inftitutions, any more than Aes did of 

is. ' 

2. That he did not teach and inculcate the doftrine of a 
future ftate as the fanétion of his religious fyftem, becaufe 
he was only appointed minifter of the temporal neat. 

3. The 
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3. That it was perfectly necdlefs and unneceffary for 
Maes to deliver this do&rine in his written inftitutes, fince 
the people were already in pofleffion of it. 

In anfwering thefe feveral objeétions to the doétrine of 
the Divine Legation our author’all along proceeds upon this 
principle, that the /améions of the law were purely temporal; 
a principle, which, he fays, has been as ftrungly afferted by 
Dr. Stebbing as by Mr. Warburton. 

In examining the firft objeétion, he takes occafion to ob- 
ferve, that Ms/es mult be confidered as the author of a re. 
ligious'as well as of a civil fyftem, fince he inftituted a 
public and national: feligion for the ufe of the J/raelites; 
and in his examination of the other two, he obferves, that 
the deifis and unbelievers, to whom the argament -of the 
Divine Legation is addrefled, muft confefs and acknowledge, 
that the J/raelites had no fy {tem of religiousinititutes, feparate 
and diftin& from that delivered by Mofes. 

He then proceeds to confider the feveral objections urged 
by Dr. Stebbing againft Mr. Warburton’s argument mentioned 
above. One chief purpofe of his whole work indeed is to 
fhew; that the doétor’s own conceffions are fufficient to 
eftablifh the argument of the Divine Legation which he 
has employed fo much pains to confute. 

In the fecond part our author confiders Mr. Warburton’s 
argument, in fupport of the great truth propofed to be 
proved in theDivine Legation taken from the Fewi/h religion,and 
fociety’s having uo future ftate for their fupport. And here 
he endeavours to fhew, thatthe adverfaries of the Divine Leza- 
tion make fuch anfwers to it as will involve them in inextri- 
cable difficulties, or lay revelation at the mercy of unbelievers. 
As when they fuppofe, the law omitted a future ftate, either 
becaufe Mb/es had no commiffion to teach it, or the people 
were in no condition to learn it ; and yet, at the fame time 
contend, that the patriarchs (who hadno more commiffion 
than Mofes) preached it openly ; and that this very people 
who were not in a condition to have it taught them by 
Mofes, were quatified to receive it in a traditional doctrine 
from thefe patriarchs ; and what was ftranger ftill, that this 
very Mofes was permitted to reveal it openly, and in the 
fulnefs of chriftian knowledge, in the book of fob (of which 
they fuppofe him the author) thoug!t in the law he was 
conftrained to hide and involve it in types and figures. 

In this fecond part likewife, he clearly fhews, that it will 
be impoffible to vindicate the ufe and propriety of types and 
fecondary prophecies, unlefs we fuppofe, that the doctrines 
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sefented and exhibited under them were fuch as could not 
sono revealed in the time of AZofes and the pro- 
phets ; and: that this will finally dead us to conclude, that 
a future fiate was one of the great gofpel myfteries kept bid 
and fecreted from the anctent Fewt/ church. 

To this performance is fubjoined 'a letter from the late 
Dr. Middleton to Mr. Warburton, with Mr. WVarburton’s 
anfwer. The didtor’s letter is dated-from Dorchefter, Sept. 
11, 17363 the fubje& of it is, Cicero's belief of a future 
rate, a point which the dogtor maintains againft Mr. War- 
burton. Ina poftfcript to the do@or’s letter, there isa very 
acute and ingenious objeétion againft the argument of the 
divine legation, with which, together with Mr. Warburton’s 
anfwer, the curious reader wil!, we make no doubt, be 


greatly pleafed. Kh 





Art. x11. Canons of Contreverfial Writing, extradited from 
a late Controverfy between a ‘Reverend Divine of the 
Church of England, and a Diffenting Gentleman. 8vo. 
6d. Payne and Bouquet. ta 


HE author of this fmall piece introduces it with telling 
us, that he has often wondered, that no one has fet 
forth a juft treatife concerning the art of controverfial 
writing ; efpecially as the art of rhetorick, poetry, ‘criti- 
cifm, and even that of cookery, have been much cultivated, 
and complete treatifes compiled, both by the antients and 
moderns, concerning each of them. ’Till, therefore, fome 
one fhall-arife, and give a perfe& fyftem of the Polemic art, 
he has laid down a few precepts, hoping they may be of 
fome ufeand direétion to thofe who fhall be engaged in any 
learned debate. ‘The method he “obferves is this: he ‘firft 
lays down the precepts, which he tells us, were fuggefted 
to his mind by reading a late controverfy between a divine 
of the church of England, and a diflenting gentleman ; 
and afterwards he explains and illuftrates them by examples, 
drawn principally from the clergyman’s appendix, and the 
gentleman’s po/f/cript. 
he-controverfy he refers to is that between Mr. White, 
and Mr. T—g—d, to the former of whom he has fhewn 
a manifeft partiality, through the whole of his performance, 
as will be obvious to every candid reader who is acquainted 
with this controverfy. Hear what he fays of each, in his 
illuftration of the fecond canon. 
6 “J 
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<«¢ J think, fays he, the divine has given us fome indica: 
tions that the difplay of truth, and bringing thofe who op: 
pofe it to the acknowledgment of it, is his chief aim, His 
manner feems to fhew it. He is plainy candid, fair, and 
feems to ufe a confcience in all his dealings. And there 
runs, through his writings, a vein of argumentation, con- 
formable, and well fitted to his defign. And as to the gen: 
tleman, it muft be faid in Ais behalf, that if it was the end 
of his writing, as it feems to be, to make his party believe 
that fomething yet may be faid for them, and to hearten 
them up, he, too, has admirably adjufted 4is ftile and man- 
ner to his defign. In point of argument, he is referved and 
fparing, but for declamation there is no want of it. And 
depend upon it, whoever declaims and harangues; and talks 
away with the agility he does, will be, in the judgment of 
the vulgar, an overmatch for any other man; or any /even 
men that can render a reafon.” 

We fhall take the liberty to give three of this author’s 
canons in his own words, as poflibly they may afford fome 
entertainment to our readers. 

1. ** Confider whom you write for: if for fcholars and 
people ‘of the beft fenfe, ufe a little falt, not much: but if 
for the common fort of people, you may fpare your falt, 
and ufe gall, which comes eafier and cheaper, in the room 
of it. 

. 2. Confider alfo what end you write for: if it~be the 
difcovery and manifeftation of truth, and the conviction of 
thofe who oppofe it, ufe fair and clear reafoning : but if it 
be only keeping your party in countenance, your bufinefs will 
be to decline reafoning as much as you well can, and to 
make ufe of declamation and harangue, in the room of it. 

3- Single out fuch parts of your adverfary’s book as you 
think you can beft deal with, and pafs by the reft. And 
if you find him, in his reply to any thing you have ad- 
vanced, to have fairly confuted you, be not fo weak as to 
own it, but, in your rejoinder, pafs over in filence that 
part, and fay nothing about it.” 

*.* There are eleven of thefe canons in all; fome of 
which are extended to a much greater length, but the three 
foregoing may fuffice to thew the fpirit of the aor 
iff 
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Art. x1v. The Works of Alexander Pope, E/q; in nine Vo- 
Jumes compleat. With bis laft Correétions, Additions, and 
Improvements ; as they were delivered to the Editor a litile 
before bis death. Together with the Commentaries and 
08 of Mr. Warburton. Sve. Price 24. 145. bound. 
Knapton, Lintot, and Tonfon and Co. Publifhed in 


June, 1751. 


' © T length the impatience of the public is gratified, by 

the publication of this long-expected edition of the 
works of the great prince of Englifh poets. The caufe 
of its being fo long retarded, is ingenuoufly affigned 
by the learned editor, in an advertifement prefixed 
to the firft volume. ‘* Ii, fays he, the public hath 
waited longer than the deference due to it fhould 
have fuffered, it was owing to a reafon which the editor 
feed not make a fecret. It was his regard to the family-in- 
terefts of his deceafed friend. Mr. Pope, at his death, left 
large impreflions of feveral parts of his works, unfold; the 
property of which was adjudged to belong to his executors, 
and the editor was willing they fhould have time to difpofe 
of them to the beft advantage, before the publication of this 
edition (which hath been long prepared) fhould put a ftop 
to the fale,” 

This it muft be allowed, is a fair and fufficient apology. 
As the above-cited advertifement contains many other par- 
ticulars relative to this edition, amounting to a very good 
and juft account of it, we fhall give it our readers, with 
this acknowledgement, that we fincerely prefer it to any 
thing we could draw up ourfelves, to the fame purpofe. 

“© Mr, Pope, in his laft illnels, amufed himfelf, /ays Mr. 
Warburton, amid{t the care of his higher concerns, in pre- 
paring a corrected and compleat edition of all his writings ; 
and, with his ufual delicacy, was even follicitous to pre- 
vent any fhare of the offence they might occafion, from 
falling on the friend whom he had engaged to give them 
to the public *, 

* —* T alfo give and bequeath to the faid Mr. Warburton, the 
“property of all fuch of my works already printed'as he hath 
written or fhall write commentaries or notes upon, and which I 
have not otherwile difpofed of or alienated ; and as he {hall pub- 
ith without fulure alterations,” 

Mr. Porg’s will. 
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In difcharge of this truft, the public has here a com. 
plete edition of his works ; executed in fuch a manner, as, 
I am perfuaded, would have been to his fatisfa€tion. The 
editor hath not, for the fake of profit, fuffered the author’s 
name to be made cheap by a /ubjiription; nor his works 
to be defrauded of their due honour by a vulgar or inele- 
gant impreffion ; nor his memory to be difgraced by any 
pieces unworthy of his talents or virtue. On the contrary 
he hath, at a very great expence, ornamented this edition 
with all the advantages which the beft artifts in paper, 
printing, and fculpture could beftow upon it.” 

Here, indeed, we muft beg leave to declare our diffent 
from the opinion of the learned editor, with refpect to one 
of the three articles of elegance juft mentioned, wiz. the 
copper-plates ; fome of which are poorly defigned, and as 
ill engraved ; but as there is a large number of them, the 
greater part, it muft be confefled, are very good. It would 
be to little purpofe for us to enter upon particulars, in fup, 
port of this remark, as we cannot Jay the plates themfelves 
before our readers, to prove the goodnefs or badnefs of our 
tafte in fculpture : but we apprehend the faét will appear 
fufficiently obvious to every ordinary judge who fhall caft 
an eye upon the plates, that, efpecially, prefixed to the Rape 
of the Lock. 

That the fuperiority of this edition, fo far. as Mr. Pope 
himfelf was concerned, above al] the preceding may appear, 
Mr. Warburton has given a diftin& account of the pieces in 
each volume; but as to what the editor hath done, he 
leaves the reader to collect that for himfelf, 

«© The First volume, /ays be, and the original poems 
in the SECOND, are here printed from a copy corrected 
throughout by the author himfelf, even to the very preface : 
which, with feveral additional notes in his own hand, he 
delivered to the editor a little before his death. The Fu- 
venile tranflations, in the other part of the fecond volume, 
it was never his intention to bring into this edition of his 
works, on account of the levity of fome, the freedom of 
others, and the little importance of any. But thefe being 
the property of other men, the editor had it not in his 
power to follow the autho:’s intention. 

The TH1xp volume, all but the E/ffay on Man, (which 
together with the E/fay on Critici/m, the author, a little 
before his death, had corrected and publifhed in quarto, as 
a {pecimen of his projected edition) was printed by him in 
his laft illnefs (but never publifhed) in the manner it is now 
c . givens 
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The difpofition of the Epifile on the charaGers of men is 
quite altered ; that on the charaéfers of women much en- 
larged ; and the Bpr/tles on Riches and Tafte corre&ted and 
jmptoved. ‘To thefe advantages of the third volume, muft 
be added a great number of fine verfes taken from the au- 
thor’s manufcript copies of thefe poems, communicated by 
him for this purpofe to the editor. Thefe, when he firft 
publifhed the poems to which they belong, he thought pro- 
per, for various reafons, to omit. Some from the ‘manuf- 
cript copy of the E/fay on Man, which tended to difcredit 
ate, and to recommend the moral government of God, 
had, by the editor’s advice, been reitored to their places in 
the laft edition of that poem. The reft, together with 
others of the like fort from his manufcript copy of the other 
ethic epifiles, are here inferted at the bottom of the page, 
under the title of variations, 

The FourtTH volume contains the /atires ; with their 
prologue, the epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot; and epilogue, the two 
poems entitled MDCCXXXVIII. The prolcgue and epi- 
logue are here given with the like advantages as the ethic 
epiftles in the foregoing volume, that is to fay, with the 
variations, or additional verfes from the author’s manufcripts. 
The epilogue to the fatires is likewife enriched with many 
and large notes now firft printed from the author’s own 
manulcript. 

The FirTH volume contains a corre@er and completer 
edition of the Dunciad than hath been hitherto publifhed ; 
of which, at prefent, I have only this further to add, fays 
Mr. Warburten, That it was at my requeft he laid the plan 
of a fourth book. I often told him, it was a pity fo finea 
poem fhould remain difgraced by the meannefs of its fub- 
ject, the moft énfignificant of all dances, bad rhymers, and 
malevolent caviliers: that he ought to raife and enoble it by 
pointing his fatire againft the moft pernicious of all, minute 
philofophers and free-thinkers. I imagined, too, it was for 
the interefts of religion to have it known, that fo great a 
genius had a due abhorrence of thefe pefts of fociety. He 
came readily into my opinion ; but, at the fame time, told 
me it would create him many enemies. He was not mif- 
taken, For though the terror of his pen kept them for 
fome time in refpe&t, yet on his death they rofe in unre- 
flrained fury in numerous coffee-houfe tales, and Grub- 
Sureet libels) The plan of this admirable fatire was artfully 
contrived to fhew, that the follies and defeéts of a fafhion- 
able education naturally led to, and neceflarily ended in, 
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Free-thinking, with defign to point out the only remedy 
adequate to fo fatal an evil. Ic was to advance the fame 
ends of virtue and religion, that the editor prevailed on him 
to alter every thing in his moral writings that may be fuf- 
pected of having the leaft glance towards fate or Natu. 
RALISM; and to add what was proper to convince the 
world, that he was warmly on the fide of moral government, 
and a revealed will, And it would be injuftice to his me- 
mory not to declare that he embraced thefe occafions with 
the moft unfeigned pleafure. 

The SixtH volume confifts of Mr. Pope’s mifcellaneous 
pieces in verfe and profe. Among the ver/e feveral fine 
poems now make their firft appearance in his works. And 
of the profe, all that is good, and nothing but what is ex- 
quifitely fo, will be found in this edition. 

The Seventu, E1cutTu, and NINTH volumes, con- 
filt entirely of his Letters, “The more valuable as they are 
the only true models which we, or perhaps any of. our 
neighbours have of familiar epifiles. This collection is now 
made more complete by the addition of feveral new pieces, 
Yet, excepting a fhort explanatory letter to col. AZ and 
the letters to Mr. 4* and Mr.. WF. (the latter of 
which are given to thew the editor’s inducements, and the 
engagements he was under, to intend the care of this editi- 
on) the reft are all here publifhed from the author’s own 
printed though not publifhed copies delivered to the editor. 

On the whole, the advantages of this edition, above the 
preceding, are thefe, that it is the firft complete colleétion 
which has ever been made of his original writings; thatall | 
his principal poems, of early or late date, are here given to 
the public with his laft corre€&tions and improvements ; that 
a great number of his verfes are here firft printed from the 
manufcript copies of his principal poems of later date ; that 
many new notes of the author’s are here added to his poems; 
and Jaftly, that feveral pieces, both in profe and verle, 
make now their firft appearance before the public.” 

The author’s life, our editor fays, deferves a juft volume; 
and adds, that be intends to give it. ** For, fays, he, % 
have been one of the firft poets in the world is but his fe 
cond praife. He was in a higher clafs. He was one of the 
nobleft works of God. He was an honeft man}. A mab, 


* Rolph Allen, Eig; + The Editor. 


i ‘* A wit’s a feather, and a chief’s a rod, 
An honeit \Man’s the nobleit work of. God.”’ 
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who alone poffeiled mtore real virtue than, in very corrupt 
times, needing a fatirift like him, will fometimes fall to the 
fhare of multitudes.”. 

*.* Thefe bold and ftrong expreffions in vindication of 
his friend’s private charaéter, we earneftly hope the learned 
editor will be able to fupport in his intended life of Mr. 
Pope; and we further hope, that he may be able entirely to 
clear the memory of this [GREAT] man, from the heavy 
charge brought againft it by the editor of lord B ’s three 
letters on the fpirit of patriotifm, &c. For while that charge 
remains in force, the world, it is to be feared, will lock 
with lefs reverence upon Mr. P—’s moral character, than 
we could wifh, for the honour of human nature itfelf, that 
they would do. 

‘¢ Tn this hiftory of his life, Mr. WVarbarton tells us, will 
be contained a large account of his writings ; a critique on 
the nature, force, and extent of his geniws, exemplified from 
thofe writings ; and a vindication of his moral character ex- 
emplified by his more diftinguifhed virtues ; his filial piety, 
his difinterefted friendfhips, his reverence for the conftitu- 
tion of his country, his love and admiration of VIRTUE, 
and, (what was the neceflary effect) his hatred of VICE, 
his extenfive charity to the indigent, his warm benevolence 
to mankind, his fupreme veneration of the dcity, and, 
above all, his fincere belief of revelation. ‘* Nor, adds Mr. 
Warburton, fhall his faults be concealed. It is not for the 
interefts of his virtues that they fhould. Nor indeed cou!d 
they be concealed if they were fo minded, for they /bine 
through his virtues; no man being more a dupe to the {pe- 
cious appearances of virtue in others. In a word, fays our 
editor, I mean not to be his panegyrift, but his hiftorian. 
And may J, when envy and calumny take the fame ac- 
vantage of my abfence (for, while I live I will freely truft 
it to my /:fe to confute them) may I find a friead as careful 
of my honeft fame as I have been of his! ‘Together with 
his works he hath bequeathed me his Dunces. So that 
as the property is transfer’d, I could wifh they would now 
let his memory alone. The veil which death draws over 
the good is fo facred, that to throw dirt upon the fhrine 
{candalizes even barbarians. And though Reme permitted 
her flaves to’ calumniate her beft citizens on the day of 
triumph, yet the fame petulancy at their funeral would 
have been rewarded with exécrations and a gibvet.” 

It would be fuperfluous in us to give any fpecimens of 
Mr. Warburton’s abilities, as Mr. Pope’s annctaior, “Fhe 
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public is already fufficiently acquainted with this gentle. 
man’s talents as a critic, as well as a philofopher and di- 
vine. All therefore that we fhall here add, is this aflurance 
to our readers, that they will find a great variety of ufeful 
and learned remarks and entertaining anecdotes, in the notes 
to this edition of Mr. Pope’s works ; though fome readers 
may think many of the obfervations and explanations un- 
neceflary to readers of any tolerable capacity ; and that the 
farcafms and lafhes which our annotator has fo freely inter- 
fperfed and beftowed upon fome living writers of no mean 
rank, m ght as well have been {pared ; or have been rather 
intraduced elfewhere, and not forced into the works of an 
author, who, at leaft that we have heard of, had no quar- 


rel with Mr. Edward:, Mr. Upton, or Mr. Hume. g 


4 





Art. xv. The Works of Mrs. Catherine Cockburn, Theoloe 
gical, Moral, Dramatic, and Poetical. Several of them 
now firft printed. Revifed and publifhed, with an Account 
of the Life of the Author, by Thomas Birch, M&M. 4, 
F. R.S. 8vo. 2 Vols. Sold at the Subfcription price, 


which was hulf a Guinea. Knapton. 


ONFORMABLE to the praétice of thofe editors 

who prefix memoirs of the authors whofe works they 
communicate to the world, we {fhall take a fhort view of 
Mrs. Cockburn’s life, before we enter upon the account of 
her works: not doubting the approbation of our readers 
herein, as they cannot but think the hiftory of fo uncom- 
mon a genius well worthy the notice of all lovers of litera- 
ture. . And, indeed, we look upon the method of firf 
placing the lives of eminent writers before the writings 
themfelves, as a very proper and ufeful one; for by thus 
introducing the reader to a previous knowledge of an au- 
thor’s life, manners, fundamental principles, and general 
turn of thinking, he is the better prepared for a more in- 
timate acquaintance, which being thus facilitated, will the 
{fpeedier grow to perfection ; and many parts or paflages of 
fuch an author’s works, which might otherwife appeat 
doubtful or obfcure, may, by this pre-acquaintance with 
him, be eafily cleared up, and with more certainty under- 
ftood, ‘Thus, if in the writings of a politician we fhould 
meet with a fentiment which by an ambiguity in the ex- 
preffion might varioufly be underftood, and fome might 
conitrue it, for inftance, in favour of pa/five obedience, the 
reader, 
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reader, however, who knew the author to be a zealous re- 
publican, would, from that circumftance, find fufficient 
reafon to reject fuch an interpretation, and would be thence 
alfo with the greater certainty led to the true fenfe of the 
paflage in difpute. 

With refpe& to the author now before us, it is juftly ob- 
ferved by Mr. Birch, that it isa juftice due to the public, 
as well as to the memory of Mrs. Cockburn, to premife fome 
account of fo extraordinary a perfon. ‘* Pofterity at leaft, 
adds he, will be follicitous to know, to whom they will 
owe the moft demonftrative and perfpicuous reafonings, up- 
on fubjeéts of eternal importance ; and her own fex is en- 
titled to the fulleft information about one, who has done 
fuch honour to them, and raifed our ideas of their intel- 
le€tual powers, by an example of the greateft extent of 
underftanding and correétnefs of judgment, united to all the 
vivacity of imagination. Antiquity, indeed, boafted of its 
female phil:fephers, whofe merits have been drawn forth in 
an elaborate treatife of Menage*. But our own age and 
country may without injuftice or vanity oppofe to thofe il- 
Juftrious ladies the defender of Locke and Clarke; who, with 
a genius equal to the moft eminent of them, had the fupe- 
rior advantage of cultivating it in the only effctual method 
of improvement, the ftudy of a real philofophy, and a the- 
ology worthy human nature, and its all-perfect author. 

She was the daughter of captain David Trotter, a Scets 
gentleman, and commander in the royal navy in the reign 
of Charles Il. He was highly in favour with that prince, 
who employed him as commodore in the demolition of 
Tangier, in the year 1682. Soon after he was fent to con- 
voy the fleet of the Turkey company ; when being feized 
by the plague, then raging at Scanderoon, he died there, 
His death was an irreparable lofs to his family, who were 
defrauded of all his effeéts on board his fhip, which were 
very confiderable, and of all the money which he had ad- 
vanced to the feamnen, during a long voyage: and to add to 
this misfortune, the goldfmith in whofe hands the greateft 
part of his money was lodged, became foon after a bank- 
rupt. Thefe accumulated circumftances of diftrefs exciting 
the compaffion of king Charles, the captain’s widow was 
allowed a penfion, which ended with that king’s life; nor 
had the any confideration for her loffes in the two fucceed- 
ing reigns. But queen Anne, upon her acceffion, to the 
throne, granted her an annual penfion of twenty pounds. 

* Hiflozia Mulierum Philofopharum, 8vo, Lyons. 1690. 
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Captain Trotter, at his death, left only two daughters, 
the youngeft of whom, Catherine, our celebrated author, 
was born in London, Aug. 16, 1679. She gave early marks 
of her genius, and was not paffed her childhood, when fhe 
furprized a company of her relations and friends with ex- 
temporary verfes on an accident which had fallen under 
her obfervation in the ftrect. She both learned to write, 
and made herfelf miftrefs of the French language, by her 
own zpplication and diligence, without any inftructor. But 
fhe had {ome affiftance in the ftudy of Latin grammar and 
logic, of which latter fhe drew up an abftract for her own 
ufe. The moft ferious and important fubjects, and efpe. 
cially thofe of religion, foon engaged her attention. But 
notwithftanding her education, her intimacy with feveral 
families of diftinction of the Romi/b perfuafion expofed her, 
while very young, to impreffions in favour of that church, 
which not being removed by her conferences with fome 
eminent and learned members of the church of England, 
fhe followed the diftates of a mifguided confcience, and 
embraced the Romi/h communion, in which fhe continued 
till the year 1707. 

She was but 14 years of age when fhe wrote a copy of 
verfes upon Mr. Bevil Higgons’s ficknefs and recovery from 
the {mall pox, which are printed in our author’s fecond 
volume. Her next produétion was a tragedy called Agnes 
de Cafiro, which was acted at the theatre-royal, in 1695, 
when fhe was only in her feventeeth year, and printed in 
1696. The reputation of this performance, and the verfes 
which fhe addrefled to Mr. Congreve upon his Mourning 
Bride, in 1697, were probably the foundation of her ac- 
quaintance with that admirable writer, who upon the re- 
ceipt of thefe verfes, returned her a letter, a copy of which 
is inferted in thefe memoirs, | 

Her fecond tragedy entitled Fatal Friend/hip, was aCted 
in 1698, at the new theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Feelds. This 
tragedy mct with great applaufe, and is ftill thought the 
moft perfect of all her dramatick performasices. Among 
other copies of verfes fent to her upon occafion of it, and 
prefixed to it, was one from an unknown hand, which 
ufterwards appeared to be from theelegant pen of Mr. Hughs 
author of the liege of Damajfcus *, 


* Mr. Birch mentions alfo Mr. Higgons’s verfes on this occa- 
fion, and gives a copy of a complementary letter to our author, 
fiom Mr. George Fargubar. 
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The death of Mr. Dryden on the firlt of May, 1700, 
engaged her to join with feveral other ladies in paying @ 
‘uft tribute to the memory of that great improver of the 
ftrength, fulnefs and harmony of Englifh verfe; and their 

rformances were publifhed together in September that year, 
under the title of the Nine mujfes ; or poems written by fo ma- 
ny ladies, upon the death of the late famous John Dryden, 
Liq; 
a dramatic talents not being confined to tragedy, fhe 
brought upon the ftage, in 1701, a comedy called Love at 
a lofs ; or moft votes carry it, publifhed in May that year. 
In the fame year fhe gave the public her third tragedy, 
intitled The unhappy penitent, acted at the theatre royal, 
Drury Lane. {n the dedication to Charles lord Hallifax, 
fhe draws the charaéters of feveral of the molt eminent of 
her predeceffors in tragic poetry, with great judgment and 
precifion, She obferves, that Shake/pear had all the images 
of nature prefent to him, ftudied her thoroughly, and 
boldly copied all her various features: and that though he 


chiefly exerted himfelf on the more mafculine paffions, it 


was the choice of his judgment, not the reftraint of his ge- 
nius; and he feems to have defigned thofe few tender moving 
{cenes, which he has given us, as a proof that he could be 
eyery way equally admirable. She allows Dryden to have 
been the moft univerfal genius which this nation ever bred: 
but thinks that he did not excel in every part; for though 
he is diftinguifhed in moft of his writings, by greatnefs and 
elevation of thought, and fublime; yet at the fame time 
that he commands our admiration of himfelf, he little moves 
our concern for thofe whom he reprefents, not being form- 
ed for touching the fofter paffions. On the other hand, 
Otway, befides his judicious choice of the fable, had a pe- 
Culiar art to move compaffion, which, as it is one of the 
chief ends of tragedy, he found mott adapted to his genius ; 
aud never venturing where that did not lead him, excelled 
in the pathetic, And had Lee, as fhe remarks, coafulted 
his ftrengih as well, he might have given us more perfect 
pieces ; but aiming at the fublime, inftead of being great, 
he is extravagant ; his ftile too fwelling ; and if we purfue 
him in hig flight, he often carries us cut of nature. Had 
he reftrained that vain ambition, and intirely applied him- 
felf to defcribe the foftett of the paffions (for love, of all 
the paffions, he feems beft to have underftood, if that be 
alowed a proper fubject for tragedy) he had certainly had 
fewer defegts, 

: But 
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But poetry and dramatic writing did not fo far engrofy 
the thoughts of our author, but that fhe fometimes turned 
them to fubjects of a very different nature; and at ana 

when few of the other fex were capable of underftandin 

the eflay of human underftanding, and moft of them pre. 
judiced againft the novelty of its principles; and though 
fhe was at that time engaged in the profeffion of a religion 
not very favourable to fo rational a philofophy as that of 
Mr. Locke, yet fhe had read that incomparable book, with 
fo clear a comprehenfion, and io unbiafled a judgment, 
that her own conviction of the truth and importance of the 
notions contained in it, led her to endeavour that of others, 
by removing fome of the objeGtions urged againft them, 
She drew up therefore a defence of the efay, againft fome 
remarks which had been publifhed againft it in 1697, 
The author of thefe remarks was never known to Mr, 
Lockey who animadverted upon them with fome marks of 
chagrin, at the end of his reply to Sizdlingfleet, 1697. But 
after the death of the ingenious Dr. Thomas Burnet, matter 
of the charter-houfe, it appeared from his papers, that the 
remarks were the product of his pen. They were foon 
followed by fecond remarks, printed the fame year, in vine 
dication of the firf, againft Mr. Locke’s anfwer to them, 
and in 1699, by third remarks, addrefled likewife to Mr. 
Locke. Mrs, Trotter’s defence of the effay againft all thele 
remarks was finifhed fo early as the beginning of December 
1701, when fhe was but 22 years old. But being more 
apprehenfive of appearing before the great writer whom’ fhe 
defended, than of the public cenfure, and confcious that the 
name of a woman would be a prejudice againft a work of 
that nature, fhe refolved to conceal herfelf with the utmoft 
care. But her title to the reputation of this piece did not 
continue long a fecret to the world. For Mrs. Burnet, the 
laft wife of Dr. Burnet, bifhop of Sarum, a lady of un- 
common degrees of knowledge, and whofe method of devo- 
tion, which paffed through feveral editions, is a proof of 
her exemplary piety, and who, as well as that prelate, ho- 
noured our author with a particular friendfhip, notwith- 
ftanding the difference of her religion, being informed that 
fhe was engaged in writing, and that it was not poetry, 
was defirous to know the fubject. This Mrs. Trotter could 
not deny to a lady of her merit, in whom fhe might fafely 


confide, and who, upon being acquainted with it, fhewed - 


an equal follicitude that the author might not be known. 
But afterwards finding the performance highly approved by 
the 
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the bifhop her hufband, Mr. Norris of Bemmerton, and Mr.. 
Lecke bimfelf ;, fhe thought the reafons of fecrecy ceafed 
and difcovered the writer; and in June 1707, returned: her 
thanks to Mrs. Trotter, then in London, for her prefent of 
the book, in a letter which does as much honour to her 
own underftanding, principles and temper, as to her friend, 
to whom fhe addrefled it. Mr. Birch has given a copy. of 
this:letter. 

Mr. Locke likewife was fo highly fati:fied with the de- 
fence, (which was perhaps the only piece: that had appeared 
in favour of his eflay, except one by Mr. Samuel Beld, re€tor 
of Steeple in Dorfetfbire, 1699) that being in London, he de- 
fired Mr. King, afterwards lord high chancellor, to make 
Mrs. Trotter a vifit, and a prefent of books; and when fhe 
had owned herfel’, he wrote to her a letter of compliment, 
a.copy ot which is inferted in thefe memoirs. 

But while our author continued to fhew the world fo 
deep a penetration into fubjects.of the moft difficult and ab- 
ftra&t kind, the was, ftill incapable of extricatng herfelf 
from thofe fubtilties, and perplexities of argument, which 
retained. her in the church of Rome; And the fincerity of 
her attachment to it, in all its outward feverities, obliged 
her to fo ftrict an obfervance of its fafts, as proved extreme- 
ly injurious to her health. Upon which Dr. Denton Niche- 
las, a very ingenious and learned phyfician of her acquaint- 

ance, advifed her to abate of thofe mgours of abftinence, 
as infupportable to a conftitution naturally infirm. 

She returned to the exercife of her dramatic genius in 
1703, and having fixed upon the revolution of Sweden un- 
der Gujlavus Erickjon (which has been related in profe with 
fo much force and beauty by the abbé Vertor) for the fubje& 
ofatragedy, fhe fent the firft draught of itto Mr. Congreve, 
who returned her an anfwer, which, on account of the juft 
remarks upon the conduct of the drama, deferves a place 
here, but we have not room for it, and therefore mutt. re- 
fer the reader to the copy in Mr. Birch’s account. This 
tragedy was acted in 1706, at the queen’s theatre in the 
Hay-market, and was printed in quarto. 

By a letter from Mrs. Trotter to her friend George Bur~ 
net of Kemnay in Scotland, Eiq; then at Geneva, dated Feb. 
2, 1703-4, it appears that fhe then began to entertain 
more moderate notions of religion, and to abate of her 
weal for the church of Rome. Her charitablenefs and la 
titude of fentiments feems to have increafed apace from 
the farther examination which fhe was now probably 
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making into the ftate of the controverfy between the church 
of Rome and the proteftants ; for in another letter to Mr, 
Burnet, of Aug. 8, 1704, fhe fpeaks on the fubject of re. 
ligion with a fpirit of moderation unufual in the commy- 
nion of which fhe ftill profefled herfelf. ** I with, /ays 
foe, there was no diftinétion of churches ; and then I doubt 
not, there would be much more real religion, the name 
and notion of which I am forry to obferve confined to the 
being of fome particular community ; and the whole of it, 
I am afraid, placed by moft in a zeal for thofe points, 
which make the differences between them; from which 
miftaken zeal, no doubt, have proceeded all the maflacres, 
perfecutions, and hatred of their fellow chriftians, which 
all churches have been inclined to, when in power. And 
I believe it is generally true, that thofe who are moft bi- 
gotted to a fect, or moft rigid and precife in their forms 
and outward difcipline, are muft negligent of the moral 
duties, which certainly are the main end of religion, [ 
have obferved this fo often, both in private perfons and 
public focieties, that I am apt to fufpect it every where.” 

The victory at Blenheim, which exercifed the pens of 
Mr. Addijon and Mr. ‘fohn Philips, whofe poems on that 
occafion divided the admiration of the public, according to 
the different parties of the writers, tempted Mrs. Trotter to 
write a copy of verfe, to the duke of AZarlborough, upon 
his return from his glorious campaign in Germany, De. 
1704. But being doubtful with refpect to the publication 
of them, fhe fent them in manufcript to his grace ; and re- 
ceived for anfwer, that the duke and dutchefs, and the 
lord treafurer Gedoiphin, with feveral others to whom they 
were fhewn, were greatly pleafed with them; and that 
good judges of poetry had declared, that there were fome 
lines in them fuperior to any that had been written on the 
fubject. Upon this encouragement fhe fent the poem to the 
prefs. 

The high degree of favour with which fhe was honoured 
by thefe illuflrious perfons, gave her, about this time, 
hopes of fome eitablifhment of her fortune, which had hi- 
therto been extremely narrow and precarious. But though 
fhe failed of fuch an eftablifhment, the fucceeded in 1705, 
in another point, which was a temporary relief to her. This 
particular appears from one of her letters printed in the fe- 
cond volume; but of what nature or amount this relief 
was, we do not find. ° 

7 Reflexioa 
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Reflexion and inquiry into the nature of true religion 
were attended with their natural and ufual effects, in open- 
ing and enlarging her notions beyond the contracted pale of 
her own church. For in her letter of the 7th of July 
1705, to Mr. Burnet, fhe fays, “¢ ] am zealous to have you 
agree with me in this one article, that all good chriftians 
are of the fame religion ; a fentiment which I fincerely con- 
fefs, how little foever it is countenanced by the generality 
of the church of Rome.” And in the latter end of the fol- 
lowing year, or the beginning of 1707, her doubts about 
the Romif religion, which fhe had fo many years profelled, 
having led her to a thorough examination of the grounds of 
it, by confulting the beft books on both fides of the queftion, 
and advifing with men of the beft judgment, the refult was 
a conviétion of the falfenefs of the pretenfions of that church, 
and a return to that of England, to which fhe adhered 
during the reft of her life. In the courfe of this enquiry, 
the great and leading queftion concerning @ guide in contro- 
verfy, was particularly difcufled, by her; and the two let- 
ters which fhe wrote upon it, the firft to Mr. Bennet, a 
Romifh prieft, and the fecond to Mr. H. » who had 
procured an anfwer to that letter from a ftranger, Mr. 
Bennet’s indifpofition preventing him from returning one, 
were thought fo valuable on account of the ftrength and 
perfpicuity of reafoning, as well as their concifenefs, that fhe 
confented to the importunity of her friends, for their publi- 
cation, in June 1707, under the following title, 4 di/- 
courfe concerning a guide in controverfies; in two letters: 
Written to one of the church of Rome, by a perfor lately con- 
verted from that communion ; a later edition of them being 
fince printed at Edinburgh in 1728 in Sve: Bifhop Ber- 
net wrote the preface to them, though without his name to 
it; and he obferves, that they might be of ufe to fuch of the 
Roman catholics as are perfuaded, that thofe who deny the 
infallibility of their church, take away all certainty of the 
chriftian religion, or of the authority of the fcriptures. 
This is the main topic of thofe two letters, and the point 
was confidered by our author as of fuch importance, that 
fhe procured her friend Mrs. Burnet to confult Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Clarke upon it, and to fhew him a paper, 
which had been pat into her hands, urging the difficulties 
on that article, on the fide of the papifts. The fentiments 
of that great man upon this fubject are comprifed in a letter 
from Mrs. Barnet to Mis. Trotter, of which our editor 
has 
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has given a copy, to which we refer the reader to the 
3 1ft page of this account. | 
In 1708, our author was married to Mr. Cockburn, the 
fon of Dr. Cockburn, an eminent and learned divine of Seq. 
land, at firft attached to the court of St. Germains, by 
obliged to quit it on account of his inflexible adherence ty 
the proteftant religion ; then for fome time minifter of the 
epifcopal church at Amfferdam, and at laft collated to th 
retory of Northaw in Middlefex, by Dr. Robinfon bithop of 
Loudon, at the recommendation of queen Anne. Mr Coch. 
burn his fon, foon after his marriage with our author, ha 
the donative of Nayland in Sujjex, where he fettled in the 
fame year 1708. But returned afterwards from thenceto 
Landon, to be curate of St. Dunfian’s in Fleet-Street, where 
he continued till the acceflion of his late majefty to the 
throne, when falling into a fcruple about the oath of abjy. 
ration, though he always prayed for the king and royal f 
mily by name, he was obliged to quit that dftation, and for 
ten or twelve years following was reduced to great difficul. 
ties in the fupport of his family ; during which time he in. 
ftruGted the youth of the academy in Chancery-Lane, in the 
Latin tongue. At laft, in 1725, by confulting the lon 
chancellor King and his own father, upon the fenfe and in- 
tent of that oath, and by reading fome papers put into his 
hands, with relation to it, he was reconciled to the taking 
of it. In confequence of this, being the year following in- 
vited to be minifier of the epifcopal congregation at Aber 
. deen, in Scotland, he qualified himfelf conformably to the 
Jaw, and on the day of his prefent majefty’s acceffion, 
preached a fermon there on the duty and benefit of praying 
for the government. This fermon being printed and ani- 
madverted upon, he publifhed a reply to the remarks on if, 
with fome papers relating to the oath of abjuration, which 
have been much efteemed. Soon after his fettlement at 
Aberdeen, the lord chancellor prefented him to the living of 
Long-Fiorfely, near Morpeth in Northumberland, as a means 
of enabling him to fupport and educate his family ; fot 
which purpofe he was allowed to continue his funétion at 
Aberdeen,. till the negligence and ill behaviour of the curates 
whom he employed at Long-Hor/ely, occafioned Dr. Chana- 
Jer the late bifhop of Durham, to call him to refidence on 
that living, 173753 by which means he was forced to quié 
his ftation at Aberdeen, to the no {mall diminution of his 
income. He was aman of confiderable learning ; and be 


fides his fermon abovementioned, and the vindication of it, 
he 
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he publifhed, in the weekly mifcellany, a defence of prime 
minifters, in the character of ‘Fo/eph; and a weatile of the 
mofaic defign, publifhed fince his death*, * 

Mrs. Cockburn, after her marriage, was entirely diverted 
from her ftudies for many years, by attending upon the du- 
ties of a wife and a mother, and by the ordinary cares of 
an increafing family, and the additional ones arifing froma 
the reduced circumftances of her hufband. However, her 
zeal for Mr. Locke’s character and writings drew her again 
into the public light in 1726, upon this occafion. 

Dr. Holfdworth fellow of St. ‘Fobn’s college in Oxford, had 
preached on Eafter- Monday, 1719-20, before that univer- 
fity, a fermon on ohn v. 28, 29. which be \publithed, 

rofefiing in his title page to examine and anfwer the Cavi/s, 
falfe reafonings, and falje interpretations of feripture, of Mr. 
Locke and others, againitt the refurrection of the fame body. 
This fermon did not reach Mrs. Cockdurn’s hands till fome 
years after; when the perufal of it forced from her fome 
animadverfions, which fhe threw together in the form of 
a letter to the doctor, and fent to him in AMd@ay 1724, with 
a defign of fuppreffing it entirely if it fhould have the de- 
fired effect upon him. After nine months the doétor in- 
formed her, that he had drawn up a large and particular 
anfwer to it, but was unwilling to truft her with his ma- 
nufcript, till fhe fhould publifh her own. However, after 
along time, and much difficulty, fhe at laft obtained the 
perufal of his anfwer; but not meeting with that conviéti- 
on from from it, which would have made her give up her 
caufe, fhe was prevailed on to let the world judge. between 
them, and accordingly publifhed her letter to Dr..Holdf- 
worth, in ‘fan. 1726-7, without her name, but faid ia 
the title page to be by the author of, 4 defence of Mr. 
Lock’s effay of human underflanding, The do&or, whofe 
anfwer to it was already finifhed, was very expeditious ig 
the publication of it, in Fune 1727, in an 8vo. volume, 
under the title of, 4 defence of the diciring of the refur- 
rection of the fame body, &c. 

Mrs. Cockburn wrote a very particular reply to this, 
and entitled it, 4 vindication. of Mr. Lock’s principles, 
from the injurious imputations of Dr. Holdfworth. . But 
though it is an admirable performance, and fhe was ex- 
tremely defirous of doing juftice to Mr. Locke and herfelf, 


* In the beginning of the year 1750. See an account of this 
cme in our Review, vol. Il. p. 497. We did not then know, 
tat that work was a pofthumous publication. : 
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et not meeting with any boookfeller willing to undep 
take, nor herfelf being able to fupport the expence of the 
impreffion, it continued in manufcript, and was referved tj 
enrich the prefent collection. 
Her Remarks upon fome writers in the controver[y concern’ 
ing the foundation of moral duty and moral obligation were 
begun during the winter of the year 1739, and finifhed jg 
the following one; for the weaknefs of her eyes, which 
had been a complaint of many years ftanding, not permit. 
ting her to ufe, by candle-light, her needle, which fo fully 
employed her in the fummer feafon, that fhe read little, and 
wrote lefs ; fhe amufed herfelf, during the long winter even: 
ings, in digefting her thoughts upon the moft abftra@ fub- 
jects in morality and metaphyfics, “They continued in ma 
mufcript till 1743, for want of a bookfeller inclined to ac: 
cept the publicazion of them, and were introduced to the 
world in Auguf that year, in The hiflory of the works of the 
earned. Her name did not go with them, but they were 
inferibed with the utmoft deference to Alexander Pope, Ef; 
by an admirer of bis moral charaéier ; for which fhe thews 
a remarkable zeal in her letters, whenever fhe has occafion 
to mention him. And her high opinion of him in that 
refpect, founded chiefly on his writings, and efpecially his 
letters, as well as her admiration of his genius, infpired het 
with a ftrong*defire of being known to him; for which 
purpofe fhe drew up a pretty long letter to him about the 
year 1738: but it was never fent, The reader will finda 
copy of this letter, which is a very pretty one, in the ori- 
ginal account, from which we can only take an abftrad, 
See the life of Mrs, Cockburn, p. 39. The ftrength, clear 
nefs, and vivacity fhewn in her remarks upon the moft ab- 
ftract and perplexed queftion:, immediately raifed the eu 
riofity of all good judges about the concealed writer ; and 
their admiration was greatly increafed when her fex and ad- 
vanced age were known. And the worthy Dr. Sharp*, 
arch-deacon of Northumberland, who had read thefe re 
marks in manufcript, and encouraged the publication of 
them, being convinced by them, that no perfon was bettet 
qualified for a thorcugh examination of the grounds of mo- 
rality, entered in a correfpondence with her upon that fu 


* Author of an excellent pamphlet, entitled, Two differtations 
concerning the etymology and {cripture-meaning of the Hebrew 
words Elohim and Berith, of which we gave fome accounti# 
the Review for January latt, 
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jet But her ill ftate of health at laft interrupted her pro- 
fection of it ; a circumftance to be regretted, fince a dif- 
cuffion carried on with fo much fagacity and candor on both 
fides, would, in all probability, have left little difficulty re- 
maining on the queftion. | . 

Dr. Rutherforth’s effay on the nature and obligations of 
virtue, publifhed in May 1744, fgon engaged her thoughts, 
and notwithftanding the afthmatick diforder, which had 
feized her many years before, and now left her {mall inter- 
vals of eafe, fhe applied herfelf to the confutation of that 
elaborate difcourfe; and having finifhed it with a fpirit, 
elegance, and perfpicuity equal, if not fuperior, to all her 
former writings, tranfmitted her manufcript to Mr. War- 
burton, who publifhed it in 8vo. with a preface of his own, 
in April 1747, under the title of Remarks upon the princi- 
ples and reafonings of Dr. Rutherforth’s effay on the nature 
and obligations of virtue, in vindication of the contrary prin- 
ciples and eaafoning inforced in the Writings of the late Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. . : 
. The extenfive reputation which this and her former writ~ 
ing had gained her; induced her friends to propofe to her, 


.the colle&ting and publifhing them in a body. And upon 


her confenting to the fcheme, which was to be executed by 
fubfcription; in order to fecure to her the full benefit of the 
edition; it met with a ready encouragement from all perfons 
of true tafte ; but tho’Mrs. Cockburn did not live to difcharge 
the office of editor, yet the public hasreceived one acquifition 
by her death, of a valuable feries of letters, which her own 
modefty would have reftrained her from permitting to fee 
the light. And it were to be wifhed that thefe two volumes, 
conditioned for by the terms of fupfcription, could have 
contained all her dramatic writings, of which only one is 
bere publifhed. But as that was found impoflible, the pre- 
ference. was, upon the matureft deliberation, given to thofe 
in profe, ds fuperior in their kind to the moft perfec of her 
poetical; and of more general and lafting ufe to the world. 
» The lofs of her hufband on the 4th of Fanuary, 1748, 
in the 71ft year of his age, was a fevere fhock to her ; and 
fie did not long furvive him, dying on the 11th of Aday; 
1749, in her 71{t year, after having long fupported a pain- 
ful difordet, with a refignation to the divine will; which 
had been the governing principle of her whole life, and her 
hipport under the various trials of it. Her memory and 
underftanding continued unimpaired, till within a few 
days of her death, She was interc’d near her bufband and 
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youngeft daughter, at Long-Hor/eley, with this fhort fen. 


tence on their tomb: Let their works praife them in the gates, 
Prov. xxxi. 31. They leftonly one fon, who is clerk of the 
cheque at Chatham, and two daughters. 

Mrs. Cockburn was no lefs celebrated for her beauty, in 


her younger days, than for her genius and accomplifhments, — 


She was indeed {mall of ftature, but had a remarkable live. 
linefs in her eye, and delicacy of complexion, which contis 
nued to her death. Her private character rendered her ex~ 
tremely amiable to thofe who intimately knew her. Her 
converfation was always innocent, ufeful and agreeable, 
without the leaft affeétation of being thought a wit, and ate 
tended with a remarkable modefty and diffidence of herfelf, 
and a conftant endeavour to adapt her difcourfe to hercom- 
pany. She was happy in an uncommon evennefs and 
chearfulnefs of temper. Her difpofition was generous and 
benevolent ; and ready upon all occafions to forgive inju- 
ries, and bear them, as well as misfortunes, without inter 
rupting her own eafe or that of others, with complaints of 
reproaches. The preflures of a very contraéted fortune, 
were fupported by her with calmnefs and in filence; nor 
did fhe ever attempt to improve it among thofe great pers 
fonages to whom fhe was known, by importunities, to 
which the beft minds are moft averfe, and which her ap- 
proved merit and eftablifhed reputation fhould have render« 
ed unneceffary. | 
Yet, unexceptionable as her charaéter was, in all re- 
fpects, from a conduct throughout life, ftri&tly conformable 
to thofe principles of morality and religion, of which the 
had the fulleft and moft rational conviction, it could not 
fecure her from the malignity of 2 writer of her own fex; 
in that comprehenfive body of fcandalous hiftory, The Ata 
lantis, and in The Adventures of Rivella, or the hiftory of 
the author of the Atalantis, who in this latter piece repre- 
fents her own character with almoft as much freedom as 
fhe had in the former treated thofe of others. But fuch 
a pen as Mrs. Manley’s can injure no reputation but her 
own; and the occafion of her refentment does honour to 
Mrs. Cockburn, as the only provocation to it was the with 
drawing herfelf from a flight acquaintance with Mrs. 
Manley, on account of the licentioufnefs both of her writ 
ings and conduét.” 
The colle&tion now exhibited to the world is, fays Mr. 
Birch, and we intirely agree with him, fo inconteftible 4 
proof of the fuperiority of qur author’s genius, as in a — 
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ner fuperfedes every thing that can be faid upon that head. 
But her abilities as a writer, and the merit of her works, 
will not have full juflice done them, without a due attenti- 
on to the peculiar circumftances; in which they were produ- 

ced ; her early youth, when fhe wrote fome, her very ad- 
vanced age, and ill ftate of health, when fhe drew up others ; 

the uneafy fituation of her fortune, during the whole courfe 

of ber life; and an interval of near twenty years in the vi- 

gour of it, fpent in the cares of a family, without’ the 

leaft leifure for reading or contemplation: after which, 

with a mind fo long diverted and incumbred, refuming 

her ftudies, fhe inftantly recovered its intire powers, and in 

the hours of relaxation from her domeftic employments, pur- 

fued, to their utmoft limits, fome of the deepeft enquiries 

of which the human mind is capable! 


ConTents of the firff Volume of Mrs. Cockburn’s Works, 

I, The life of Mrs. Cockburn. 

ll. A difcourfe concerning a guide in controverfy. Firft 
publifhed in 1707, with a preface by bifhop Burnet. 

Ill. A defence of Mr, Locke’s Effay of human under- 
ftanding. Firft publifhed in 1702. i 

IV. A Letter to Dr. Holdfworth, concerning the refur- 
rection of the fame body. Firft publifhed in 1726. 

V.A vindication of Mr. Locke’s chriftian principles, from 
the injurious imputations of Dr. foldf/worth, Now firjt 
publifbed. 

VI. Remarks upon fome writers in the tontroverfy, con- 
cerning the foundation of moral virtue and moral obligation, 
With fome thoughts concerning mecefJary exiftence ; the.re- 
ality and infinity of [pace ; the extenfion and place of fpirits 3 
and on Dr. Watts’s notion of fubftance. Firft publithed in 
1743. 

Contents of the /econd VoLuMeE. 

I, Remarks upon Dr. Rutherforth’s eflay on the nature 
and obligations of virtue. Firft publifhed in the year 
1747. : 

Il. Mifcellaneous pieces. Now firft printed. Contain- 
ing a letter of advice to her fon.—Sunday’s journal.—On 
the ufefulnefs of fchools and univerfities—On the credibility 
of the hiftorical parts of fcripture—On moral virtue.— 
otes On chriftianity as old as the creation.—On the in- 
fallibility of the church of Rome,—Anfwer to a queftion 
concerning the jurifdidtion of the magiftrate over the life of 
the fubje&t.—Remarks on Mr. Seed’s fermon on moral vir- 
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tue.—Remarks upon an inquiry into the origin of humag 
appetites and affections. 

Iff. Letters between Mrs. Cockburn and feveral of her 
friends. —T hefe take up the greateft part of the volume, 

IV. Letters between the rev. Dr. Sharp, archdeacon of 
Northumberland and Mrs. Cockburn, concerning the foun. 
‘dation of moral virtue. 

V. Fatal friendfhip, a tragedy. 

VI. Poems on feveral occafions.—T here are very few of 
thefe, and what there are, are of little note. Her poetical 
talent was the fmalleft and leaft valuable of our author’s jj. 
terary accomplifhments. 

The public will difpenfe with our making any further 
‘mention of fuch parts of Mrs. Cockburn’s works, as have ap- 
peared in print before the publication of this colleétion ; out 
for the fatisfaction of fuch of our readers as may happen not 
yet to have feen any of her productions, we fhall give 
a few extracts from one or two of the mifcellaneous pie- 
ces; and from her letters. But thefe we muft beg leave 
to defer till our next, being obliged to fhorten this arti 
cle, to make room for fome others which ought to hare 
been inferted in our laft. G 


din 





Art. xvi. The SCRIBLERIAD: An Heroic Pom 
In Six Books. Quarto, 6s. in Sheets. Dodfley, th 
Author Richard Owen, Cambridge, Efq; 


N our review for the month of February 1750, when bit 
two books of this poem had been publifhed, we juftcu- 
forily remarked, that the {cope and intention of the authot 
was not fufficiently clear from thofe parts. But the whol 
work, confifting of fix books, having been fince publifhe 
with a preface, that, with the argument of each book, ani 
the notes throughout, abundantly illuftrates the fcheme of 
we can no longer objeét that very material fault, wanté 
perfpicuity, tothe author. ‘This preface, he informs us 4 
the 8th page of it, he had no thought of writing, when! 
printed the firft book ; and acknowledges it was produced! 
the inftances of fome, who advifed him to publifh a fewp* 
fatory lines, for the fatisfaction of thofe, who read rathe 
for amufement than for the critical canfideration of fit 
compofitions. As we apprehend a majority of the reades 
of poetry are of the former caft, we think the author obi 
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to his friends, who prevailed on him to write this preface ; 
which, befides its illuftration of the whole, includes fome 
pretty remarks on the genius and quality of a mock-heroic 
poem, which the author gives us his idea of, in thefe 
words. 

«© A mock-heroic poem fhould, in as many refpeéts as 
poffible, imitate the true heroic. The more particulars 
it copies from them, the more perfect it will be. By the 
fame rule, it fhould admit as few things as poffible, which 
are not of the caft and colour of the antient heroic poems. 
The more of thefe it admits, the more imperfect it will be, 
It fhould, throughout, be ferious, becaufe the originals are 
ferious ; therefore the author fhould never be feen to laugh, 
but conftantly wear that grave irony, whichCervantes alone 
has inviolably preferv’d. An author may be very deficient 
in the obfervation of thefe rules, and yet he may write a very 
pleafing,tho’ it cannot be called a perfeét mock-heroicpoem. 
It will pleafe many readers, tho’ it have no other fupport, 
than here and there a parody of fome known paflages of an 
efteemed author.” 

It will not be furprizing, if he does not admit the Lutrin, 
Difpenfary, Rape of the Lock,orDunciad,to be perfeé&t mock- 
heroic poems, on this plan ; with regard to which, he gives 
Swift’s battle of the books the preference, as he obferves, it 
introduces no one epifode, or allufion, for its own fake, 
but in confiftence with, and fupport of, the whole defign ; 
and thinks that the mock-heroic was only the fecondary 
view of Boileau, Garth, and Pope, who, he modeftly fays, 
have a thoufand beauties he does not pretend to, which he 
admires in themfelves, even while he thinks them faults, 
with regard to the eflential and complete conduct of a mock- 
heroic. 

Our readers probably may not be unanimous in determin~ 
ing, whether throughout a compofition of this nature, that 
is really entertaining, its uninterrupted mock gravity muft 
be an effential and indifpenfable point ; nor whether any 
fiction entirely newg and not imitated from any antient or 
modern, however diverting in itfelf, would be a real defect 
here: However, if Mr. Addifon’s pleafant criterion of true 
humour, viz. That it looks grave itfelf, while it fets all o- 
thers a laughing, pleafes from its juftnefs, we muft allow 
our author the merit of preferving his grave irony with un- 
interrupted power of face. After the reader has once con- 
tracted a fettled intimacy with his hero’s charaéter, he ac- 
companies him thro’ his various adventures with continual 
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emotions of pleafantry, which are now and then heighten’j 
into irreprefiible paroxy fins of laughter ; while the poet, thro’ 
the tenor of his work, feems, with a well-aflumed and 
perfevering gravity, unconfcious of the leaft joke. 

They who have read the memoirs of Scriblerus, by Mr, 
Pope and his friends, will have an eafier introdu@tion to his 
charaGter throughout this poem, whofe author profeffes to 
take him up where thofe hiftorians left him, We find him 
here an enthufiaftic admirer and pedantic imitator of the 
antients, an antiquary, and at left an alchymift. The 
firft part. of his charaéter is habitually exemplified in his 
manners and diction, every ftep he takes being condu@ted 
by fome precedent in claffical ftory ; and his own long nar- 
ration, confifting of frequent quotations from, and continu. 
al parodies of paflages in the claflics; but more particularly 
in Virgil, who indeed is very liberally imitated thro’ the 
whole work. The inftances that exprefs him in the other 
attitudes are happily devifed, and reprefented with agreeable 
pleafantry and grave ridicule. eal 

The author tells us however, ‘‘ he fhould have thought 
his time moft triflingly employed, in writing a mock-hee 
roic poem, had that been his fole purpofe ; but that he he- 
fitated no longer, when he found he could, confiftently 
with the charaéter of his hero, and manners of the poem, 
comprehend the whole compafs of falfe fcience, without 
omitting any thing that could poffibly be brought into adt- 
on.” ‘The expofing of falfe fcience then we muft confider 
as the moral purpofe of the poem ; as an eviétion of the fa- 
tal effe&ts of perfonal animofity, between the principal con- 
ductors of an army, was that of the Iliad. There is little 


doubt, upon the whole, but the expofing falfe fcience may | 


warrant a juft, and even commendable fatyr: as an ear- 
neft purfuit of fome trifles, and a progrefs in fuch attain- 
ments, as weak heads have mi(ftaken for fcience, has an 
evident tendency to increafe their vanity, by concealing their 
own difabilities from themfelves, under a fuperficial parade 
of knowledge, and fo to produce an erroneous and imperti- 
nent conduét, in confequence of fuch felf-deception. We 
conceive, however, that a judicious writer on fuch a fub- 
je&t, would be accurately cautious, not to permit the leaft 
glance of his ridicule to point againft the purfuit of any 
ufeful knowledge, in which cafe it muft be difcharged 
with impotence, tho’ it would recoil with force. He will 
alfo confider, that fome valuable difcoveries may have 
been hinted from very whimfical purfuits ; and that — 
wea 
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weak heads may be ftill worfe employed than in being 
very bufily, or curioufly, idle. Neither indeed 1s it im- 
poffible, that an irony, well intended by its author, may be 
very erroneoufly extended or applied by the injudicious 
readers of it : as fome have thought the admirable fatyr of | 
Cervantes has operated, to the great abatement of that bra- 
very, which was once characteriftical of the Spani/h nation ; 
tho’ he intended to ridicule only their romantic notions 
and exaggerations of it. But it were injuftice to Mr. 
Cambridge, not to obferve, that he has made fome judi- 
cious and ingenious diftin@tions on this occafion, which 
indeed he has mentioned in the preface, and which we 
may exemplify in the progrefs of thefe remarks. 

As the poem, in general, is an agreeable concatenation 
of claffical parodies, the author, after obferving the undif- 
tinguifhing fondnefs of the Athenians for that fpecies of 
writing, gives us the fentiments of a French critic, as.the 
reafon for our general love of parody, ** which he, founds 
on the malignity of mankind, inducing them to laugh 
at what they moft efteem, as they imagine it a fort 
of repaying themfelves, for that involuntary tribute, which 
merit exaéts from them.”’ . Perhaps if that critic, or our 
author, had added, that our‘envy of a cotemporay writer 
may be gratified by his Parodies, as they furnifh us with 
fome colour for contemning him as an imitator, and tranf- 
ferring his principal merit to an abfent author, .who is in- 
capable of being pleafed with our applaufe, the obférvation 
might have been equally juft; and in fact we have known 
theDunciad, denied by fome cavillers, any. merit of its own, 
from the many parodies it abounds with. 

There is one affertion in our author’s preface, to. which 
We cannot accede, viz. ** There is not a more imperti~ 
nent fault in modern poetry than the frequency of moral 
reflexions, 8c.” which furprizes us the more from a gen- 
tleman, who has demonftrated fo intimate an acquaintance 
with the claffics. Now fuppofing fuch reflexions to be ex- 
cellent in their kind, and to rife pretty naturally from the 
fubjet, and the various circumftanees of it, they may. cer- 
tainly be well juftified from Horace’s et prodefle valunt et 
deleétare poete, and perhaps the delight was only confider- 
ed as the vehicle to the profit, as Lucretius hints in his al- 
lufion to the medical ftratagem of fmearing the cups, that 
contained bitter potions for children, with honey. to de- 
ceive them into health. Horace, after a repeated reading 
of Homer,acquaints Lollius,that he teaches what is laudable, 
H 4 bafe, 
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bafe, ufeful and pernicious, more completely than Cdr 
pus and Crantor ; and it has been probably afferted, the 
poets were the firft philofophers. Befides, as the earlieft 
application of poetry, in moft nations, was to the veneration 
of the deity, or of fome miftaken fubftitutes for him, and 
to the celebration of famous men, it looks as if the ve- 
ry converfe to our author’s aflertion was the truth; and 
that the banifhing moral reflexions from,poetry would be 
eluding the primitive purpofe, and abufing the effential na- 
“ture of it. To be a profefs’d admirer of poetry, and to con- 
tema thofe paffages in it, that are direéted to the nourifh- 
‘ment of our virtue, and the righteft application ‘of our fa- 
culties, feems as abfurd,; to ufe'an humble comparifon, as 
if a perfon, who fancied himfelf a great lover of nuts, fhould 
reje&t every found kernel, and regale on the maggots only. 
Undoubtedly, were we to expunge all’thé mcrakreflexions, 
that occur in the beft antient and modern poets, we fhould 
leave them ‘moft deformedly mutilated, and much lefs efti- 

mable than we enjoy them. REESE 4 
Were our author indeed fuppofed only to intend here, 
(from the moft candid conftruction imaginable) that in an 
epic poem, whether ferious or burlefque, which is to be 
founded on fome aétion, and to’ terminate in fome particu- 
lar event, the injudicious frequency of moral reflexions thay 
over-clog the narration, and delay the aétion too much, 
we might compromife the matter more readily with him 5 
while we muft blame his great want of precifion, in affirms 
ing, too generally, what he calls, the moft impertinent 
fault of moral reflexions in modern poetry ; which, he muft 
be confcious, may be abundantly extended to his antients. 
It is poffible, indeed, he may imagine the general moral 
inferable from a grave or mock epic poem ‘is fufficient ; of 
that the event of every fubordinate action, or incident, 
fhould be pregnant with fo obvious a one, as wholly to bé 
left to the reader’s inference. But if, in a ferious epic, 
the principal hero, or any fecondary perfonages, fhould be 
of a moral charaéter, which will in no wife detract from 
their real heroifm, it feems very unreafonable to preclude 
them from talking in charaéter, on fuch occafions, as may 
aptly fuggeft ahy moral confiderations.. In ‘the mock-he- 
roic indeed, which our author thinks his poem very pre- 
cifely to be, we may fuggeft no bad reafon' for a very pru- 
dent frugality of them ; fince all fuch valuable reflections 
as tend to make us wifer and better, are of a truly ferious, 
tho’ they may often be of a chearful nature toe; and‘the’ 
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a judicious writer may be agreeably re in embel- 
lifhing them with the elegance and force of expreffion, he 
will never blend them, but with great addrefs and caution, 
and by way of contraft, with objects of manifeft levity 
and ridicule, . ; 
We have been the more particular, and perhaps even te- 
dious here, as we judge it of fome importance to refute, or 
greatly to qualify, this dogma of our author’s ; but fhall 
now directly proceed to give a nearer idea of his plan, and 
the execution of it, by exhibiting, at leaft, the drift of the 
argument to every book, and citing a few fpecimens from 
ch. : 
“8 The propofition of the fubject difcovers Saturn, or time, 
to be our hero’s enemy; as an antiquarian is employed in 
preferving what time has a continual appetite to deftroy. 
Hence, in his queft of the petrified city in Africa, Saturn, 
determining to. deprive him of life and fame, prevails on 
Holus, by exciting a ftorm in the fandy defarts he is tra- 
verfing, to bury him and his affociates. But Scriblerus, 
{corning fo inglorious a death, eredts a funeral pile of all his 
rarities, to which he fets fire ;.and is preparing to burn him- 
felf with them, when the god, confidering this deftru@tion 
as a full fubmiffion, determins to fpare his life, but to fruf- 
trate his expe€tation, by directing the cloud of fand to over- 
whelm and conceal the petrified city. But now Scriblerus, 
unable to furvive the lofs of his rarities, is only prevented 
from burning himfelf, by the miraculous interpofition of 
the god Momus, in the fhape of Albertus, a firft coufin of 
the hero’s, He perfifts, however, in his fearch, contrary to 
the entreaties of his companions, till diffuaded by a fi€ttitious 
dream of Albertus’; whence Scriblerus, after an eulogy on 
dreams, relates his own, lamenting the éxtinétion of all 
other oracles, : : 


The fpeech of Scriblerus, on determining to burn him- 
felf with’ his colle@tion, will be no bad exemplification of 
his charaGter.’ . 


———~—- How bleft the man whofe name 
From glorious death affumes its brighteft fame. 
O1 had kind fate ordain’d me to expire, 

Like great Empedocles,''in #tna’s fire! 

Had I partook immortal Pliny’s doom ; 

Had fam’d Ve/uvio’s afhes been my tomb : 
Or thar’d the fate of yon portentous town, 

And ftood, my own fad monument, a ftone ; 
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Wide o’er the world my fpreading fame had rung, 
By ev’ry mufe in ev'ry region fung. 
«¢ A fhameful fate now hides my haplefs head, 
s¢ Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead,” 
Yet—for I fcorn the bafe ignoble death, 
Nor will I to vile duft refign my breath, 
~—Be fomething done, worthy each moment paft, 
And O! not unbecoming ef the laft. 
Let the brave Phoenix my example be 
(That Phoenix now alas! I ne’er muft fee) 
His pile magnific the great thought infpire, 
And my choice treafures light the glorious pyre, 
Then will I rife amidft the circling flame, 
In death a rival to Calanus’ fame. 

_ No more fhall Greece or Rome their heroes boaft, 
But all their pride in envy fhall be loft. 


Momus' contrivance to keep Scriblerus, whofe whimfies 
are a continual entertainment to this joke-loving deity, from 
burning himfelf, by perfuading him his own wig (which 
he fends into the air, by conveying a lighted rocket into it) 
is a comet of good portent, is a very humorous expedient, 
and made pleafantly prophetic of his future Apotheofs by 
eletrical beatification. 


Sudden he joins the rafh Scriblerus* fide, 
While good Albertus’ form the god bely’d. 
Inftant, behoid! the guardian pow’r commands 
A fpark to iffue from the blazing brands ; 
Which fell, direéted, on the fage’s head, 

And fudden flames around his temples fpread. 
The fubtle god the deftin’d moment watch’d ; 
Swift from his head the hairy texture fnatch’d, | 
And, unperceiv’d, amidft the croud’s amaze, 

A foaring rocket in the caw! conveys. 

The latent fraud, portentous, cuts the air, 

And bears, thro’ diftant fkics, the blazing hair. 

When thus the god, in fage Albertus’ voice, 
Behold this wond’rous omen, and rejoice, 

Lo! great Scriblerus, what the fates unfold : 

At length convince’d, thy rafh attempt with-hold, 
The gods declare, that thy illuftrious head 

Such effluent glory fhall around thee fhed, 

As, wide difpenfing its eternal rays, 

Shall fill th’ enlighten’d nations with amaze. 
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The yielding chief obferves the heav’n-mark’d road, 
Accepts the omen, and obeys the god, 


His comforting Scriblerus with an expectation of the fage 
direétion of a natural ‘idiot is truly ludicrous, and nearly 
concludes the firft book. : 


Then hafte we back to Cairo, I advife, 
And let the fool give counfel to the wife, 


The fecond book fhifts the fcene from the defart to 
Faiume, the moft fertile and pleafant {pot of Egypt, where 
Scriblerus meets fome friendly pilgrims, to whom he re- 
lates his whole adventures, which are continued through- 
out this, and to near the end of the fourth book, where he 
parts with them. ‘The circumftance of his waiting three 
years in Naples in vain, for the eruption of Mount Ve/uvi- 
us, and his embarking afterwards for ‘famaica, to fee an 
earthquake, are taken from the memoirs of Seriblerus, and 
are {trong expreffions of his curiofity. His defcription of 
the poetic region beyond the Cape of Good hope, where he 
has been driven in his voyage for ‘Famaica, is pleafantly em- 
beliifhed, in a very appropriate and poetical exaggeration. 


Bewitching fcenes encompafs us around, 
And the whole region feems inchanted ground, 
Gold buds and branches on the radiant trees, 
And melting mufic floats on ev’ry breeze. 
From flow’rs unfading through the varied year, 
Incenfe and ambergris perfurre the air : 
Eternal verdure cloaths the cloud-topt hills ; 
In tuneful meafure fall the tinkling rills : 
Rubies and em’ralds load the teeming groves, 
Where vocal phoenixes record their loves. 
The boars their fides in chryftal fountains lave 5 
The painted panther fwims the briny wave: 
In myrtle groves the wanton dolphins play ; 
While fea-calves o’er th’ enamell’d meadows ftray: 
Around our fhip the warbling mermaids glide, 
And with their mufic footh the fwelling tide. 


The inhabitants of this wonderful region are compofed 
of all the contemptible modes of falfe wit, and every fpe- 
cies of low poetaftrical conceit, as acroftics, anagrams, 
crambos, riddles, rebus’s, conundrums, puns, centos, &c. 
their 
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&c. Thefe appearing in their different orders, with their 
colours difplay’d, in the form of eggs, altars, wings, &c. 
are unfortunately miftaken for enemies, whence Scriblerus, 
with the bow of of fer, preferv’d in the Scriblerian fami- 
ly, kills an acroftic general, who expires in the following 
acroftical prophecy. 


C oward and flave, ne’er fhalt thou reap the fruit 
O f thy long labours and fevere purfuit. 

W ith forrow fhalt thou leave thy fuff’ring crew, 
A venging curfes fhall their fteps purfue ; 

R ude draughts of iron fhal] they drink at need, 
D rink, and deplore thy rafh inhuman deed. 


This death of an acroftic muft probably have entertained 
the witty dean highly, who is faid to have envied Mr, 
Fielding his murder of a ghoit, in his.véery humorous tra- 
gedy of tragedies— Loofing from hence,in terror at the pro- 
phecy, they arrive in ten days at a very different region, 
where two of the Scriblerian chiefs are fent to examine the 
country, irom whence they retire, terrified at the prodi- 
gies they encounter ; after which the hero, having before 
been encouraged by a god, adventures alone afhore. 

In the third bookScriblerus relates the prieftefs ofRumor’s 
hiftory of the queen of this country, whofe perfonal beau- 
ties, which irrefiftably captiyate our hero, are thus re- 
counted, | 


When fudden, entring at the lofty gate, 
T he queen herfelf approach’d in folemn ftate. 
Her head th’ inextricable plica grac’d, 
Whofe folds defcending veil’d her beauteous waif ; 
Then, length’ning downwards, form’d a regal train, 
And fwept, with aweful majefty, the plain, 
On her fair front a goodly horn fhe bore, 
But not the crown or gay tiara wore, 
Frequent and thick o’er all her limbs were feen 
Th’ elongated Papille of the fkin: | 
Graceful excrefcence of refplendent horn, 
Like the fhagg’d velvet, or the new-reap’d corn. 
Never but once beheld J, til! that hour, 
Such finifh’d charms. [| gaze and I adore, 


This paragor, reciprocally affected by the birth and 
fame of Scrib/erus, invites him to a partnerfhip of her 
throne 
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throne and bed, which he neither accepts nor declines, 


but expreffes his deep fenfe of the honour, in a curious pa- 
rody on the acknowledgement of Zneas to Dido. 


While on earth’s furface fruits and flowrets blow, 
And foffils vegetate in beds below ; 
In coral polypes haunt, in fnow the bear, 
Whales fport in feas, and eels in vinegar ; 
While bright vulcanos fpout eternal flame, 
~ $o long fhall laft the glories of thy name. 


Scriblerus foon after confulting Albertus on the queen’s 
propofal, is advifed by him to embrace it; chiefly from 
the great profpeét of fome prodigious birth to refult 
from this marriage, which Saturn would fain prevent by 
ill omens; notwithftanding which it is, tho’ inaufpiciouf- 
ly, celebrated, and its confummation prevented by the 
reciprocal interruption of two owls, who had retired for 
thefame purpofe ; and which fo intimidate our very prefaging 
hero, as to produce a precipitate retreat from his queen, 
whofe reproaches and entreaties get am determin’d kim toe 
return, when fhe wounds herfelf defperately, and Saturn 
cutting ber fatal hair, fhe expires in the laft ftanza of the 


book. 


A deathful flumber clos’d her beauteous eyes ; 
And her freed foul regain’d her native fkies. 


In the fourth book Scriblerus relates the queen’s appear- 
ing to him, when in a fwoon at her tragical exit. She in- 
forms him, all his misfortunes are owing to. the death of 
the Acroftic, which muft be atton’d, and games celebrated 
to his memory. He returns to the violated ifland, and 
obtaining peace, the games enfue. They confift in arti- 
ficial flying, in rowing under water, and fhooting with 
wind-guns ; the rewards of the victors being fundry natu- 
ral curiofities. He eftablifhes a lafting friendfhip with 
rt iflanders, and returns loaden with the following pre- 

ents, 


He faid, and twelve refplendent axes brought ; 
‘Twelve choice Znigmas on the fteel were wrought. 
A fhepherd’s pipe, whofe each decreafing line 
Refounds the honours of the tuneful nine. 
Then 
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Then. march fix bards, who, ftudious to rehearfé 
Our deathlefs labours in pindaric verfe, 

Bear them, infcribed on fix expanded wings, 
And each, in turn, th’ unequal meafure fings: 


Then curforily mentioning his long voyage and journey 
from thence to Cairo, his travels through the defart, and 
the lofs of his treafures, he concludes the narration, The 
pilgrims are prevented from condoling with him by an im- 


mediate omen, which they interpret in his favour, and de- — 


part, after prefenting him fome of their moft valuable trea- 
fures. 

In the fifth book Scriblerus, accofting the morofoph, is 
received with a blow that ftuns him, and drenched with an 
opiate, that throws him into a delirious fleep, the fuggefti- 
ons of which he miftakes for the vaticination and counfel 
of the morofoph, and relating them as fuch to his affo- 
ciates, tells them he muft go in fearch of the philofopher’s 
ftone; and they muft return to England, and found a fo- 
ciety, which he propofes to vifit once every century, being 
aflured of great longevity, if not of immortality, from 
the poffeffion of it. After many hardfhips, in his 12 months 
travel from Genoa, where his friends leave him, he arrives 
near Mun/fter, in Germany, in which city, after many 
fruitlefs attempts of the alchymifts to tranfmute lead into 
gold, they agree to poftpone it to the firft of April, the 
birth-day of Bafilius Valentinus. ‘That night Plutus, appear- 
ing to the here, directs him to the aurific and life-prolong- 
ing root. Hence, infpired with devout gratitude, Scriblerus 
facrifices a goofe and 30 goflins, which engages him ina 
fharp conflict with a vindictive nymph, whom, after van- 
quifhing, he very continently releafes, to purfue his journey 
to Munfter. 

Our author judicioufly contraftes true and falfe {cience, 
the ufeful and futile arts, in the following lines. 


See how her fons with gen’rous ardor ftrive. 
. Bid ev’ry long-loft Gothic art revive: 
Each Britifh {cience ftudioufly explore, 
Their drefs, their building, and their coins reftore. 
Be thefe your arts, Proceed, illuftrious race, 
And yon faix ifle with antient glories grace. 
Let others view, with aftronomic eyes, 
Yon lucid vagrants in the peopled fkies : 
: Let 
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Let them the habitable dome defign, 

Taught by / itruvius, or old, Buclia’s line 5 

Carve the rough block, inform the lumpifh mafs, 
Give canvas life, and mould the breathing brafs ; 
With ftoried emblems ftamp th’ hiftoric coin ; 
The painter’s {kill and poet’s fancy join. 

Be yours the tafk, induftrious, to recall 

The loft infcription to the ruin’d wall ; 

Each Celtic character explain; or fhew 

How Britons ate a thoufand years ago ; 

On laws of joufts and tournaments declame, 

Or thine the rivals of the herald’s fame. 

But chief the Saxon wifdom be your care, 
Preferve their idols, and their fanes repair ; 

The cold devotion of the moderns warm 

With Friga’s fair hermaphroditic form : 

And may their deep mythology be fhewn 

By Seater’s wheel, and Thor’s tremendous throne. 


He preferves the fame diftin@tion, by making Lindami- 
r’s picture in the fecond book, not in colours, but of fhells : 
in Seriblerus’ making a friendfhip with the acroftics, ana- 
grams, conundrums, &c. and in many other inftances 
through the poem. : 

In the fixth book Scriblerus, meeting the fon of Fau/ffus 
catching butterflies, is by him introduced to his father, who 
relates the wonderful hiftory of Bafilius Valentinus. ‘The 
alchymifts making a fecond vain eflay to tranfinute, Scrib- 
lerus, after difcovering his’ lineage, is admitted to the fur- 
nace, and obtains a.colour, which is attended with univer- 
fal applaufe ; and the propofal of Boffius to beatify him, de- 
nuded from his prefent rags, is eagerly embraced ; notwith- 
fanding the hero’s apprehenfion, that the vanity it might 
excite in him, may prevent the perfect tranfmutation: but 
their enthufiaftic zeal difregarding this, they proceed to bea- 
tification, whence the poem fully terminates in the predict- 
ed apotheofis of its hero. 

The epifode of Bajfilius, his fon, and grandfon is narrated 
with a proper mock-gravity ; while it fufficiently expofes the 
abfurd myftical jargon of the alchymifts, by reciting them, 
from line 140 to 148, and in the notes to thofe lines. The 
reply of the covetous Renatus to his father’s dying injun&ti- 
on, to tranfmute his corpfe to gold, by giving him the 
elixir, before it proves cold, and the profpeét of his con- 
duct after his peflefiens, are worth tran{cribing. 


5 Renatus 
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Renatus heard the tale with fecret joy, fi 
And thus, with frequent tears, replied the boy. ; 
Obedient I receive thy great commands ; 2 
Yet think not that, witli factilegious hands, hie 
~ Thy fon fliall e’er thy dear remains abufe, ‘a 
Or proftitute thy limbs to conimon uafe: fr 
But, in the confecrated fane beftow’d; 
Adore at once the ftatue and the god : f 
Before thy fhrine perpetual incenfe burn, . 
And filial duty to devotion turn. x - 
Thus while he fpake, he views his father’s height A 


With rapture, and computes his future weight. 

The limbs he meafures with defiring eyes; 

Impatient to tranfmute the bulky prize. 

Scriblerus’ ferious invitation to any of the alchymifts td 
kill himfelf, and. become a proof of the reviving efficacy of \ 
his elixir ; their eagernefs to have their throats immediate: fut 
cut, and the quibbling difluafion of a cafuift on the cecal 
on, are truly comic, though our author thinks the latter — bri 
rather a blemith, as inconfiftent with his defign of a mock. its 
heroic. But we, who imagine the entertaining purpofe of he 
burlefque poetry to be well effected by it, thall conclude ou: 
thefe {pecimens with the paflage that includes it. qu 


O! would fome fage, th’ elixir’s force to trys oo 
Here, in the caufé of fcience, bravely die, 


Science fhould foon reftore his yielded breath, th 
And claim her martyr from the jaws of death. , 


Scarce had he {pokes. when all, with eager ftrife, - 
- Stretch their bare throats, and pant to meet the knife. a 
When lo! a cafuift from the croud arofe, Tl 
Their rafh defigns by reas’ning to oppofe. — , 
With cited cafes, points, quotations; faws, - 


Expounds what confcience wills; and what the laws, 
If man fhall murder man, the laws decide th 
The punifhment decreed on homicide : , 


And this muft follow, if the lawyers plead, a 
That, tho’ reftor’d, the man in fact was dead. 
If to your throats yourfelves the weapon guide, his 
Th’ indi&ment then will lie for fuicide. re 
O! think, how dreadful at the bar to fland, fie 
For your own death, by your own defp’rate hand ! Af 
What fhame, what horror fhall your bofoms fhake, in 
Condemn’d alive to feel the piercing ftake. ye 


The cafuifts words the ftagzer’d croud divide, &e. 
_ Thus 
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Thus have we. endeavoured to, prefent the public with 
fuch an idea of this performance, as. we conceived to, be 

, with regard.to them and the author ; who feems a 

tleman of confiderable literature and tafte. _We be- 
lieve his work-will be beft relifhed, by thofe who have their 
memories well furnifhed with the claffics, and particularly 
from Virgil; who can fmile without acrimony at this demi- 
philofophical errantry, and bring fome humour and plea- 


fantry of their own, to accompany their pefufal of it, , 
3 __ hpih, 
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Art. xvit. Effays on the Principles of Morality and Natu- 
tural Religion3Kdn two Parts, Edinburgh: Printed for 
Kincaid and Donaldfon. Sve. Pages 394. 5 $8 


ORAL enquiriesare, of all others, the moft import- 
tant ; and when they are not built on hypothefes af- 
fumed at random, or not fufficiently confirmed by experi- 
ence, but upon a ftri€t examination of the ftructure and fa- 
bric of the human mind, and the frame and connexion of 
its various powers and affections, cannot fail of being emi- 
hently ufeful; as well as highly entertaining. The ingeni- 
ous author of the eflays now before us has purfued his en+ 
quiries into human nature in this, which we take to be the 
only: true method ; trying the conclufions he draws from the 
principles of our frame by their true touch-ftone, that of facts 
and experiments. He has, as far as we are able to judge, 
thrown new light on feveral very curious and ufeful poinis ; 
and though few of his readers, as we imagine, will fall in 
intirely with his fentiments on liberty and neceffity, a fub- 
je& which he fets in a very uncommon point of view, yet 
all of them, we are perfuaded, will be pleafed with his in- 
genuity, and the genteel and candid manner in which he 
writes. 

The work is divided into two parts: the firft confifts of 
three eflays, the firft of which is defigned to illuftrate the 
nature of man as a focial being, by confidering our attach- 
ment to objefts of diftrefs. Our aythor fets out with exa- 
mining the opinion of acelebrated French author, who, in 
his refleCtions upon poetry and painting, endeavours to ac+ 
Count for the ftrong attachment we have both to real and 
fictitious objects of diftrefs, from our averfion to inaétion. 
Aftet thewing that this account is by no means a juft one, 
in order toa proper folution of the matter, he proceeds to ex- 
amine fome of the great {prings of human actions ; and ob- 

Von, V, I ferves, 
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ferves, that if we take an attentive view of human nature, 
we may difcover various impulfes to action, independent of 
pleafure and pain. ‘* When we attend, fays: he, to the 
impreffions made by external obje¢ts, or to any of our im. 
preffions, we find few of them fo fimple as to-be altogether. 
without modification. Impreffions are either ftrong or weak, 
diftin& or confufed, &%c. ‘There is no divifion of impref. 
fions more comprehenfive than into agreeable or difagreeable, 
Some flight impreffions there may be, which give us little or 
no pleafure, or pain: but thefe may be neglected in the pre- 
fent enquiry. ‘The bulk of our impreffions may certainly 
be diftinguifhed into pleafant and painful. It is.unneceffaa 
ry, and would perhaps be in vain, to fearch-for the caufe of 
this difference among our. impreflions.. More we cannot 
fay, than that fuch is the conftitution of our nature, fo con- 
trived by the author of all things, in order to anfwer wile 
and good purpofes: 5 3 ¥3 
There is another circumftance to be' attended to in thefe 
impreffions ; that defre enters into fome of them, av 
into others, With regard to fome objects, we feel a defire 
of poffeffing and enjoying them: other objeéts raife our 
averfion, and move us to avoid them. At the fame time, 
defire and averfion are not feparate impreffions, but modi- 
fications only ; each making a part of the total impreffion, 
raifed by the agreeable, or difagreeable object. The plea- 
fure, for example, of a fine garden, and the defire of pof- 
{effing it, are not different impreffions, but only parts of 
that entire impreffion which is caufed by the obje&t. The 
impreffion made by any object is one, though it may be ana- 
lized into parts. It does not belong to the prefent fubjed, 
to enquire in what inftances defire is raifed by agreeable ob- 
jects; for defire does not accompany agreeable impreffions in 
every inftance : but it muft carefully be attended to, that 
averfion does not make a part, or enter into the compofi- 
tion of every painful impreffion. Objeéts of horror and 
terror, loathfome objects, and many others raife averfion. 
But there are many impreffions, fome of them of the moft 
painful fort, which have no degree of averfion in theif 
compofition. Grief is a moft painful paffion or impreffion, 
and yet is the fartheft. of any thing from being mixed with 
any degree of averfion. On the contrary, we cling to the 
objet which raifes our grief, and love to dwell upon it 
Compaffion is an inftance of the like nature. Objects of 
diftrefs raife no averfion in us, though they give us pain. 
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Defire always makes a part of the impreffion, defire’ to af- 
ford relief. . : | ) 
An infancy, appetité and paffion, and the defires and aver- 
ns accompanying them, are our fole impulfes to aétion. 
Sat in the-progrefs of life, when we learn to diftinguifh the 
objects. afound us as contributing to pleafure or pain, we 
acquire, by degrees; impulfes'to aétion of a different fort. 
Self-love is a ftrong motive to fearch about for every thing 
that may-conduce to happinefs. Selflove operates by means 
of refletion and experience ; and every object, fo foon as 
difcovered to contribute to our happinefs, raifes of courfe a 
defire of poffefing. Hence it is that pleafure and pain are 
the only motives to action, fo far as felf love is concerned. 
But our appetites and affections, as above explained, are ve- 
ry different im their nature. Thefe operate by direét im- 
pulfe, without: the intervention of reafon, and anfwet to 
what is called inftin& in brute creatures. As they are not 
influenced by any fort of reafoning, the view of fhunning 
mifery, or acquiring happinefs, makes no part of the impul- 
five caufe.. It is true, that the gratification of our affe@tions 
and appetites is for the moft part’attended with pleafure ; 
and it is alfo true, that; in giving way to a particular appe- 
tite, the view of pleafure may,. by a reflex act, become an 
additional motive to the action, But thefe things muft 
not be confounded with the dire& impulfe arifing' from the 
appetite or affection, which, as I have faid, operates blind- 
ly, and in the'way of inftin&, without any view to confe- 
quences, 

And to afcertain the diftin€&tion betwixt ations dire&ted 
by felf-love, and actions direéted by particular appetites and 
paffions, it muft be further remarked, that though, for the 
moft part, pleafure is the confequence of indulging appetites 
and paffions, it is not neceflarily, nor indeed univerfally fo. 
If the latter be made out, the former will be evident ; be. 
caufe there cannot be a neceflary conneétion betwixt two 
things, which are in fome inftances feparated. That plea- 
fure is not always the confequence of indulging our appetites 
and paffions, will be plain from induétion. Revenge gra- 
tified againft the man we hate is attended with pleafure. It 
18 a very different cafe, where we have taken offence ata 
man we love. Friendfhip will riot allow me, however of- 
fended, to hurt my friend. I cannot find in my heart to 
do him mifchief; ‘but I would have him made fenfible of 
the wrong he has done me. Revenge, thus denied a vent, 
tscoils and preys upon the vitals of the perfon offended. It 
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difplays it(elf in peevifhnefs and bad humour, which muft 
work and ferment, till time, or acknowledgment of the 
wrong, carry itoff. This fort of revenge is turned againft 
the man himfelf who is offended ; and examples there are 
of perfons in this pettifh humour, working great mifchief 
to themfelves, in order to make the offenders fenfible of the 
wrong. Thus, nothing is more common than to find a 
young woman, difappointed in love, ready to throw herfelf 
away upon the firft worthlefs fellow that will afk her the 
queftion. ‘This indeed is indulging the paffion of revenge, 
but without any concomitant pleafure or fatisfaction. “Far 
from it: the greater the degree of indulgence, the greater 
the pain. My next inftance will be ftill more fatisfactory. 
Every one muft have obferved, that when the paffion of 
grief is at its height, the very nature of it is to fhun and fly 
from every thing which tends to give eafe or comfort. He 
rufhes on to mifery, by a fort of fympathy with the’ perfon 
for whom he is grieved. Why fhould I bechappy when my 
friend is no more? is the language of this. paffion. In thefe 
circumftances, the man is truly a felf-tormentor:. And here 
we havea fingular phenomenon in human nature, an ap- 
petite after pain, an inclination to render one’s felf mifera- 
ble, This goes farther than.even felf-murder ; a crime that 
is never perpetrated but in order to put an end te mifery; 
when it rifes to fuch a height as to be infupportable. © 

We now fee how imperfeé&t the defcription is of human 
nature, given by Mr. Locke, and by our French author. 
They acknowledge no motive to action, but what arifes from 
felf-love; meafures laid down to attain pleafure, or to fhun 
pain. dur particular appetites and affections, and the de- 
fies and averfions involved in them, arte left entirely out of 
the fyftem. And yet we may fay, with fome degree of pro- 
bability, that we are more influenced by thefe than by felf- 
love. We further difcover by this inquiry, “what is of great 
importance to the fubjeé in hand, that, ‘as happinefs is not 
always the impulfive motive to action, fo neither is it al+ 
ways the effect of an indulged paffion. Nay, we find this 
very fingular phenomenon in human nature, a direét appe- 
tite or defire, in fome inftances, after pain. So various is 
human nature, and fo complicated its acting powers, that 
it is not readily to be taken in at one view. 

And now we return to our fubjeé&t, after having unfolded 
thofe principles of ation with which it is conneéted. It 
may be gathered from what is above laid down, that na 
ture, which defigned us for fociety, has conneéted us ftrong- 
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ly together, by a participation’ of the joys and miferies of 
Cae fellow creatures, We have a ftrong fympathy with 
them ; we partake of their afflictions; we grieve with them 
and for them; :and in many inftances, their misfortunes 
affe&t us equally with our own. Let it not therefore ap- 
pear furprifing, that people, inftead of fhunning objects of 
mifery, chufe to dwell upon them ; for this is truly as na- 
tural as indulging grief for our own misfortunes. And it 
mutt be obferved, at the fame time, that this is wifely ordered 
by providence: were the focial affections mixt with any de- 
gree of averfion, even when we fuffer under them, we 
fhould be inclined, upon the firft notice of an object of 
diftrefs, to drive it from our fight and mind, inftead of af- 
fording relief. 

Nor ought we to judge of this principle, as any way vi- 
tious or faulty : for befides, that it is the great cement of 
human fociety, we ought to confider, that, as. no ftate is 
exempt from misfortunes, mutual fympathy muft greatly 
promote the fecurity and happinefs of mankind. And it isa 
much more comfortable fituation, that the profperity and 
prefervation of each individual fhould be the care of the 
whole fpecies, than that every man, as the fingle inhabitant 
of adefert ifland, fhould be left to ftand or fall by himfelf, 
without profpe& of regard or affiftance from others. Nor 
is this all. When we confider our own charaéter and aétion, 
in a reflex view, we cannot help approving of this tender- 
nefs and fympathy in our natures ; we are pleafed with our- 
felves for being fo conftituted, we are confcious of inward 
merit ; and this is a continual fource of fatisfaétion,” 

From the principles here laid down, our author proceds, 
in the fubfequent part of this eflay, to account for our at- 
tachment to tragedy and theatrical entertainments, 

In the fecond effay, which confifts of nine chapters be- 
fides the introduétion, our author confiders man as the fub- 
jet of morality. The introduétion contains fome general 
obfervations onthe manner in which moral fubjeéts have ge- 
nerally been treated, and after pointing out the only true 
method of handling them, viz. that of experiment and in- 
duction, he proceeds in the firft chapter, to treat of the 
foundation of the law of nature, in fearching for which, he 
tells us, the following refle€tions readily occur. ‘* In the 
firft place, fays he, two things cannot be more intimately 
connected than a being and its actions ; for the connection 
is that of caufe and effc&t: fuch as the being is, fuch muft 
its actions be, In the next place, the feveral clafles into 
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which nature has diftriputed living creatures, are not more 
diftinguifhable by an external form, than by an internal 
conftitution, which manifefts itfelf in a certain unifor- 
mity of conduét, peculiar to each fpecies, In the third 
place, any action, conformable to the common nature 
of the fpecies, is confidered by us as regular and 
good: it is aéting according to order, and according to 
nature, But if there exifts a being, with a conftitution 
different from that of its kind, the a¢tions of this being, 
though agreeable to its own peculiar conftitution, will, to 
us, appear whimfical and diforderly : we fhall have a feeling 
of difguft, as if we faw a man with two heads or four 
hands. Thefe reflections lead us to the foundation of the 
laws of our nature, They are to be derived from the com- 
mon nature of man, of which every perfon partakes who 
is not a monfter.” 

Having fhewn that the nature of man is the only founda+ 
tion of the Jaws that ought to govern his aétions, he pro- 
ceeds, in the fecond chapter, to treat of the moral fenfe, 
and under this head, examines, in the firft place, after what 
manner we are related to beings and things about us: He 
obferves, that we are fo conttituted, that fcarce any of the 
objects of perception are indifferent to us, but either give 
us pleafure or pain; that this is moft remarkable in the ob- 
jeéts of fight, which affe&t us in a more lively manner than 
the objeéts of any other external fenfe; that the terms 
beauty and ugline/s, in their original fignification, are con- 
fined to objects of fight, which being more highly agreeable 
or difagreeable than others, deferve well to be diftinguifhed 
by a proper name; but that thefe terms are applied ina 
figurative fenfe to almoft every thing which carries a high 
relifh or difguft, though not the object of fight, where fuch 
feelings have not a proper name of their own. 

«* ‘The pleafure and pain, fays he, which arife from ob- 
jects confidered fimply as exifting, without relation to any 
end propofed, or any defigning agent, are to be placed in 
the loweft rank or order of beauty and uglinefs. But when 
external objects, fuch as wo 3 of art, are confidered with 
yelation to fome end propoled, we feel a higher degree of 
pleafure or pain, Thus, a building regular in all its parts, 
pleafes the eye, upon the very firft view. But confidered 
as a houfe for dwelling in, which is the end propofed, i¢ 
pleafes {till more, fuppofing it to be well fitted to its end. 
A fimilar fenfation arifes in abferving the operations of i 
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well ordered ftate, where the parts are nicely adjufted to the 
ends of fecurity and happinefs, 

“Chis perception of beauty in works of art or defign, which 
is produced not barely by a fight of the obje€t, but by view- 
ing the objeét in a certain light, as fitted to fome ufe, and 
as related to fome end, includes in it what is termed appro- 
bation: for approbation, when applied to works of art, 
means, precifely, our being pleafed with them, or conceiv- 
ing them beautiful in the view of being fitted to their end. 
Approbation and difapprobation do not apply fo the firft or 
loweft clafs of beautiful and ugly objects. To fay that we 
approve of a {weet tafte, or of a flowing river, is really fay- 
ing no more, than barely that we are pleafed with fuch ob- 

But the term is juftly applied to works of art, be- 
caufe it means more than being pleafed with fuch an ob- 
jet merely as exifting. It importsa peculiar beauty, which 
is perceived upon confidering the object as fitted to the ufe 
intended. 

It muft be further obferved, to avoid obfcurity, that the 
beauty, which arifes from the relation of an object to its 
end, is independent of the end itfelf, whether good or bad, 
whether beneficial or hurtful: for the feeling arifes merely 
from confidering its fitnefs to:the end propofed, whatever 
that.end be. 

When we take the end itfelf under confideration, there is 
difcovered a diftin& modification of beauty and uglinefs, 
ofa higher kind than the two former. A beneficial end pro- 
pofed, ftrikes us with a very peculiar pleafure ; and appro- 
bation belongs alfo to this feeling. ‘Thus, the mechanifm 
of a fhip is beautiful, in the view of means well fitted to an 
end. But the end itfelf of carrying on commerce, and pro- 
curing fo many conveniencies to mankind, exalts the ob- 
jet, and heightens our approbation and pleafure. By an 
end, I mean, that to which any thing is fitted, which it 
ferves to procure and bring about, whether it be an ultimate 

end, or fubordinate to fomething further. Hence, what is 
confidered asan end in one view, may be confidered as a 
means in another. But fo far as it is confidered as an end, 
the degree of its beauty depends upon the degree of its ufe- 
fulnefs, The feeling of approbation here terminates upon 
the thing itfelf in many inftances, abftraéted from the in- 
tention of an agent ; which intention, coming into view as 
good or bad, gives rife to a modification of beauty or defor- 
mity, different from thofe above fet forth, as fhall be pre- 
fently explained, Let it be only kept in view, that, as the 
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‘end or ufe of a thing is an object of greater dignity and im. 
portance than the means, the approbation beftowed on the 
former rifes higher than that beftowed on the latter, 
 ‘Thefe three orders-of beauty may be blended together in 
many different ways, to have very different effe&ts. If an 
obje&t, in itfelf beautiful, be ill fitted to its end, it wil, 
upon the whole, be difagreeable. ‘his may be exemplified, 
in a houfe regular in its architecture, and beautiful to the 
eye, but incommodious for dwelling. "If there is in an obj 
an aptitude to a bad end, it will, upon the whole, be dif. 
greeable, though it have the fecond modificaticn of beauty 
in the greateft perfefion: A conftitution of government, 
formed with the moft perfect art for enflaving the people, 
may be an inftance of this. If the end propofed is good, 
but the objeét not well fitted to the end, it will be beauti- 
ful or ugly, as the goodnefs of the end, or unfitnefs of the 
means, are prevalent. Of this, inftances will occur at firk 
view, without being fuggefted.” 

After this he obferves, that a voluntary agent is an ob- 
je&t which produces a peculiar modification of beauty and 
deformity, which may readily be diftinguifhed in the feeling 
from all others. ‘* This modification, fays he, which is 
of the utmoft importance in the fcience of morals, concerns 
principally human actions; for we difcover little of intenti- 
on, deliberation and choice in the a€tions of inferior crea- 
tures. Human actions are not only agreeable or difagreeable, 
beautiful or deformed, in the different views above mention- 
ed, but are further diftinguifhed in our feeling, as fit, right 
and meet to be done, or as unfit, unmeet and wrong to be 
done. Thefe are fimple feelings, capable of no definition, 
and which cannot otherwife be explained, than by making 
ufe of the words that are appropriated to them. But let 
any man attentively examine what pafles in his mind, when 
the object of his thought is an ation proceeding from deli- 
berate intention, and he will foon difcover the ‘meaning of 
thefe words, and the feelings which they denote. Let him 
but attend to a deliberate action fuggefted by filial piety, o 
one fuggefted by gratitude ; fuch aétions will not’ only b 
agreeable to him, and appear beautiful, but will be agreeable 
and beautiful, as fit, right and meet to be done. He will 
approve of the aétion in that quality, and he will apprové 
of the a&tor for having done his duty. This peculiar feel 
ing, or modification of beauty and deformity in humai 
actions, is known by the name of mural beauty, and moral 
deformity. In it confifts the morality and immorality of bu 
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n actions ; and the power or faculty, by which we per-~ 
rive this difference among actions, pafles under the name 
of the moral fenfe”” : 

In the third chapter our author treats of duty and obligati- 
on: he fets out with mete to thew that thefe terms 
are perfectly unintelligible upon Mr. Flutchifon’s fyftem, and 
that of the author of the treatife upon human nature, and 
then proceeds to explain them, by pointing out the precife 
feelings which they exprefs, He obferves, that aétions di- 
rected againft others, by which they are hurt or prejudiced 
in their perfons, in their reputation, or in their goods, are 
perceived and felt not only as unfit to be done, but as abfo- 
hately wrong to be done, and what, at any rate, we ought 
not todo. This, he fays, is a matter of faét, and can ad- 
mit of no other proof than an appeal to every man’s own 
feelings, and that, if we lay prejudice afide, and give fair 
play to the emotions of our hearts, we cannot but be fen- 
fible of it. 

The cafe, fays he, is the fame with regard to gratitude 
to benefactors, and performing of engagements. We feel 
thefe as our duty in the ftricteft fenfe, and as what we are 
indifpenfibly obliged to. We don’t confider them as in any 
meafure under our own power. We have the feeling of ner 
ceflity, and of being bound and tied to performance, almoft 


"equally as if we were under fome external compulfion. 


It is fit here to be remarked, that benevolent amd gene- 
nerous actions are not the object of this peculiar feeling. 
Hence, fuch aétions, though confidered as fit and right to 
be done, are not however confidered to be our duty, but as 
virtuous a€tions beyond what is ftri¢tly our duty. Bene- 
volence and generofity are more beautiful, and more at- 
tractive of love and efteem, than juftice. Yet, not being 
fo neceffary to the fupport of fociety, they are left upon the 
general footing of approbatory pleafure; while juftice, faith, 
truth, without which fociety could not at all fubfift, are the 
objects of the above peculiar feeling, to take away all fha- 
dow of liberty, and to put us under a neceflity of per- 
formance.”’ 

He concludes this chapter in the following manper: 


_ © And here, fays he, we muft paufe a moment, to indulge 


fome degree of admiration upon this part of the human 
fyftem. Man is evidently intended to live in fociety ; and 
becaufe there can be no fociety among creatures who prey 
upon one another, it was neceflary, in the firft place, to 


provide againft mutual injuries. Further, man is the weak- 
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eft of all creatures feparately, and the very ftrongeft in fo. © 
Therefore mutual affiftance is the principal end of — 


ciety. 


fociety. And to this end it was neceflary, that there thould 


be mutual truft and reliance upon engagements, and that — 


favours received fhould be thankfully repaid. Now nothi 


can be more finely adjufted than the human heart to anfwer ~ 


thefe purpofes. It is not fufficient, that we approve of eve- 
try aétion which is effential to the prefervation of fociety. It 
is not fufficient, that we difapprove of every action which 
tends to its diffolution. A fimple fenfe of approbation or 
difapprobation will fcarce be fufficient to give thefe a€tions 
the fanétion of a law. But the approbation in this cafe has 
the peculiar feeling of duty, that thefe ations are what we 
ought to perform, and what we are indifpenfibly bound to 
perform. This circumftance converts into a law what 
without it can only be confidered as a rational meafure, and 
a prudential rule of action. Nor is any thing omitted to 
give it the moft complete character of alaw. The tranf- 
greffion is attended with apprehenfion of punifhment, nay 
with a€tual punifhment ; as every misfortune which befals 
the tranfgreffor is confidered by him as a punifhment. Nor 
is this the whole of the matter. Sympathy with our fellow- 
creatures is a principle implanted in the breaft of every man; 


we cannot hurt another without fuffering for it, which is — 


an additional punifhment. And we are ftill further punifh- 
ed for our injuftice, or ingratitude, by incurring thereby 
the averfion and hatred of mankind.”’ 

In the fourth chapter our author treats of the different 
orders of moral beauty, and endeavours to account for our 
placing greater merit upon generofity than upon juftice, 
which is more effential to the order and prefervation of fo- 
ciety. In the fifth he enquires into thofe principles in our 
nature which move us to action, confining himfelf to fuch 
principles as are directed upon others. In this enquiry, he 
fets out with this important queftion, viz. In what fenfe 
we are to hold a principle of univerfal benevolence as be- 
Tonging to human nature? He alledges that, when we 
confider.a fingle man, abftraéted from all circumftances and 
conneftions, we are not confcious of any benevolence te 
him, and feel nothing within us that prompts us to advance 
his happinefs; that if every human creature did produce 
affection in every other at fir fight, children, by natural 
inftin@, would be fond of ftrangers, which is contrary to 
fat. Notwithftanding of this, he thinks it may be juftly 
faid, that man is endued with a principle of univerfal bene- 
volence, 
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‘¢ For the happinefs of mankind, fays he, is am 
|e agreeable to the mind in contemplation ; and good 
|pen have fenfible pleafure in every ftudy or purfuit by 

_ | phich they can promote it. It muft indeed be acknowledged, 
tat benevolence is not equally directed to all men, but 
: y decreafes, according to the diftance of the objedt, 

Orit dwindle away to nothing. But here comes in a hap-~ 
y contrivance of nature, to fupply the want of benevolence 
nwards diftant objects ; which is, to give power to an ab- 
fragt term, fuch as our religion, our country, our govern- 
gent, or even mankind, to raife benevolence or public fpi- 
tin the mind. The particular objects under each of thefe 
dafles, confidered fingly and apart, may have little or no 
fre to produce affection ; but when comprehended under 
me general term, they become an object that dilates and 
warms the heart: and, in this way, man is enabled to em- 
brace in his affection all mankind, and thereby prompted 
to public-fpirited actions, 

He muft have a great fhare of indifference in his temper 
who can refleét upon this branch of human nature without 
fme degree of emotion. ‘There is perhaps not one fcene to 
be met with in the natural or moral world, where more of 
ieign and of confummate wifdom are difplayed, than in 
this under confideration. ‘The authors, who, imprefled with 
reverence for human nature, have endeavoured to exalt it to 
the higheft pitch, could none of them ftretch their imagi- 
mation beyond a principle of equal and univerfal benevolence, 
And a very fine fcheme it is in idea, But unluckily it is 
eatirely of the Utopian kind, altogether unfit for life and 
ation. It has efcaped the confideration of thefe authors, 
that man is by nature of a limited capacity, and that his 
afieCtion, by multiplication of objeéts, inftead of being in- 
creafed, is fplit into parts, and weakned by divifion. A 
principle of univerfal equal benevolence, by dividing the at- 
tention and affection, inftead of promoting benevolent 
a@ions, would in reality be an obftrution to them: ‘The 
mind would be diftra&ted by the multiplicity of objeéts that 
have an equal influence, fo as to be eternally at a lofs where 
tofet out, But the human fyftem is better adjufted, than 
lo admit of fuch difproportion betwixt ability and affection. 
The principal objeéts of man’s love are his friends and rela- 
tions, He has to fpare for his neighbours, His affe&tion 
leflens gradually in proportion to the diftance of the object, 

ull it vanith altogether. But were this the whole of hu- 
Man nature, with regard to benevolence, man would be but 
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an abjeét creature. By a very happy contrivance, ‘objg 
which, becaufe of their diftance, have little or no influegs 
are made by accumulation, and by ~~ gathered togey 
in one general view, to have the-very er effet 5 
ceedirio ‘ih many inftances the moft lively- ection th 
beftowed upon ‘particular objeéts. By this happy contri 
the attention of the mind, and ‘its affeétions,- are p 
entire, to be beftowed upon general objects, inftead off, 
ing diffipated by an endlefs divifion. Nothing more eng 
bles human nature than this principle or fpring of action; 
and, at the fame time, nothing is more wonderful, thy 
that a general term, to which a very faint, if any, ide 
affixt, fhould be the foundation of a more intenfe affedign 
than is beftowed, for the moft part, upon particular @ 
jets, how attractive foever. When we talk of our com, 
try, our religion, our government, the ideas annexed 
thefe general terms are at beft obfcure and indifting, |. 
neral terms are extremely ufeful in language, ferving, lik 
mathematical figns, to communicate our thoughts in afum 
mary way. But the ufe of them isnot confined to languag, 
They ferve for a much nobler purpofe, to excite us top. 
merous and benevolent aétions, of the moft exalted kin; 
not confined to particulars, but grafping whole fociete, 
towns, countries, kingdoms, nay, all mankind. By thi 
curious mechanifm, the defect of our nature is amply rem 
died. Diftant objects, otherwife infenfible, are renden} 
confpicuous, Accumulation makes them great, and gret 
nefs brings them near the eye. The affection is pr 

to be beftowed entire, as upon a fingle object, And toliy 
all in one word, this fyftem of benevolence, which is reall 
founded in human nature, and not the, invention of maj, 
is infinitely better contrived to advance the good and" happ 
nefs of mankind, than any Utopian fyftem that ever li 
been produced, by the warmeft imagination.” 

After beftowing a very few lines on the oppofite fyfem 
of abfolute felfifhnefs, which, as he juftly obferves, is et 
dently chimerical, having no foundation in human natilt 
he proceeds to treat of the true and genuine principle # 
human actions. The firft principle he mentions as re 
ing others is fidelity, under which is comprehended the pt 
formance of promifes, the ftanding true to engagemelt 
the executing of trufts, friendfhip, and love to chili 
The fecond is gratitude ; and the laft is benevolence, api 
ciple, which, he fays, has‘one remarkable modification, @ 
it operates with much greater force to relieve thofe in dillt 
than to promote politive good, ; 
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here are many other principles of action exerting them- 
gives oho tie “objeéts re the inftinctive manner, 
githout the intervention of any fort of reafoning or reflecti+ 
jm, which our author does not treat of, but proceeds, in 
the fixth chapter, to examine the» notions of Dr. Clarke,, 
ind Woolaftn, concerning the fource of the laws of na- 






M'The author of a treatife upon human nature has alledg-, 
ed, that juttice, fo far from being-one of the primary vir- 
ues, is not even a natural: virtue, but eftablifhed in fociety 
by a fort of ‘tacit “convention, founded upon a notion of 

‘- intereft. Our author, in the feventh chapter. of 
this elay,° etideavours to fhew that this doctrine is with- 
out foundation, and in the eighth, proceeds to give a ge-, 
neral view of the primary laws of nature. After fome ge-. 
nefal obfervations on the manner in which moral enquiries 
have been Conducted, he takes occafion to repeat what he 
had before advanced, viz. that the principles of aétion, 
furnith motives to.a€tion, and that the moral fenfe is giv-, 
en.as an inftru€tor to regulate our actions, to enforce. one. 
motive, to: reftyain another, and to prefer.one to.another, , 
when they are in competition. ‘* Hence, fays he, the 
laws of nature: may: be defined to be rules of our conduc? 
and behaviour, founded on natural principles, approved of by 
the moral fenfe, and enforced by natural. rewards and 
punifhments.”? | | 

In fearching for thefe laws, he fays, it muft be obvious, 
that we may fafely indulge every principle of action, where 
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s the ation is not difapproved of by the moral fenfe, and 
“that we ought to perform every action which the moral 
yo fenfe informs us to be our duty.From this fhort propofition, 


he thinks all the laws of nature which govern human ac- 
gions may be‘readily deduced. 


' Our general principles of action he reduces to five, felf- 
ie prefervation, felf-love, fidelity, gratitude, and benevo- 
% lence. ‘* Thefe, fays he, are the out-lines of the laws 
nf Which govern our actions, comprehending both what we 
“| ™% dq, and what we ought todo, And now, dropping 
a the former to be indulged by every one at pleafure, with- 
ap out reftraint, we fhall confine ourfeives to the latter, as 
if the more proper fubjeé of laws, both natural and munici- 
wf Pal. And no more feems to be requifite in this matter, 


than clearly to point out our duty, by informing us of 
what we ought to do, and what we ought not to do; feeing 
tions, which come not under thechara¢ter of duty, may be 
fafely 
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fafely left to our own-choice. With regard then to what 

be called our duty, the firft and primary law.is the law, of p. 

ftraint, by which we are probibited to hurt. others in thei Pete 

fons, goods, or whatever elfe is dear tothem, . Thefecond ia 
fitive law, that we ought to relieve thofe in dj 

he omiffion of this duty does not, ¢eterts paribus, 
us fo ftrongly with the fenfe of wrong, as the tranfgrefig 
does of the former law. Becaufe the creating of pofitiy. 
pain has a greater effet upon the mind, than merely th 
forbearing to relieve others from pain 5: as there: is a clole 
connexion in the imagination betwixt a man and his adj. 
ons, than betwixt a man and any aétion he forbears to do, 
Fidelity comes, in the third place, as a pofitive duty, com- 
prehending the care of our offspring, performance of pro. 
mifes, executing trufts, ec. Gratitude takes up the fourth 
place of pofitive duty. And that branch of benevolence 
having for its objet the advancing the good of others, takes 
up the laft place, which, if at all to be ranked among our 
duties, is then only to be ranked, when it is applied to 
thofe who are nearly connected with us, sand: to general 
objects, fuch as our town, our religion, our govern: 
ment.” | . | 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he fhews that thef 
feveral laws are admirably adjuftedto' our, nature and ¢ir- 
cumftances, and offers fome reafons. why. human laws are 
confined within a much narrower compafs tham the laws 
of nature. i} te | 

In the laft chapter of this effay, he treats of the law of 
nations, and fhews how unfatisfa&tory that account of it 
is, which reprefents it as a law eftablifhed among. nations 
by common confent, for regulating their conduct with re 
gard to each other, 

Our author’s third effay is upon liberty and necefiity, 
fubjeéts, which have employed the thoughts and pens’ of 
philofophers in all ages; and tho’ the point in difpute isa 
pable of a clear and eafy folution, if men. will but carefully 
- attend to the workings of their own minds, yet by the ine 
troduétion of fcholaftic jargon, and words without a meat 
ing, it has been involved in clouds and darknefs, and wrapt 
up in the myfterious veil of metaphyfical cobwebs, Ia 
handling this point, our author goes into an unbeaten tract; 
and Jays down an hypothefis, which, for ought we know, 
is entirely new,’ but fuch a one, as we apprehend, will 
give little fatisfa&tion to the confiderate reader. His man 
ner of fupporting ‘t, however, is very ingenious, and 29 
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appears in this » and indeed, through the-whole of 
viewers to wy aa 5dr aim but the difcovery of trath, 
all {uch readers.as are engaged in the fame purfuit, will be 
fo far from being difpleafed with his freedom of enquiry, 
that they will be: difpofed to give a fair and candid hearing 
to whatever he has to advance in fupport of his opinion.’ 
-He introduces the eflay with obferving, that the whole 
conftitution of the mind of man correfponds admirably 
to his prefent ftate. “* The impreffions he receives, fays 
he, andthe notions he forms, afe accurately adapted to 
the ufeful:purpofes of life, tho” they do not correfpond 
in'every inftance to the philofophic truth of things. It 
was not intended that man fhould make: profound difco- 
veries. He is ‘framed to be more an active than a con- 
templative being; and his views both of the natural and 
moral world are fo adjufted, as to be made fubfervient 
to. correctnefs of aétion rather than of belief. Several 
inftances there are of perceptions, which, for want of a 
more proper term, may be called deceitful, becaufe they 
differ from the real truth. But man is not thereby- in 
the leaft mifled. On the contrary, the ends of life and 
action are better provided for by fuch ‘artifice, than if 
thefe. perceptions were more’ exa& copies of their objects:”” 
To thew that our perceptions are not always accom- 
modated to the truth of things, he produces fome inftan- 
ces of deceitful impreffions from the natural world, and 
then carries this fpeculation te the moral, examining whe- 
ther there are not likewife in it fome fuch analogous in- 
ftances. ‘* That nothing, fays he, can happen’ without 
a‘caufe, is a principle embraced by all men, the illite- 
rate and ignorant as well as the learned. Nothing that 
happens is conceived as happening of itfelf, but as an ¢f- 
fed produced by fome other thing. However ignorant 
of the caufe, we notwithftanding conclude, that every 
event muft have a caufe. We fhould, perhaps, be at a 
lofs to deduce this principle, from any premiffes, by a 
chain of reafoning : but feeling affords conviction, where 
reafon leaves us in the dark. We perceive, we feel the 
propofition to be true. And, indeed, a fentiment com- 
ve to all, muft be founded on the common nature of 
‘© That we have fuch a feeling as is above defcribed, is 
not to be controverted ; and yet, when we fearch further 
into human nature, a feeling of an oppofite kind is difco- 
vered, a feeling of chance or contingency in events; which 
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is not lefs deeply rooted in our nature than the former;:' 
However ftrange it may appear, that man fhould be com<.: 
pofed of fuch inconfiftencies, the fact muft notwithftanding 
be admitted. This feeling of chance or contingency, is 
moft confpicuous, when we look forward to future events, | 
Some things we indeed always confider, as certain or ne-, 
ceflary, fuch as the revolutions of feafons, and the ri 
and fetting of thefun. Thefe, as experience teaches, are» 
regulated by fixed laws. But many things appear to us) 
loofe, fortuitous, uncertain, . Uncertain not-only with:res. 
{pect to us, on account of our ignorance of the caufe, but. 
uncertain in themfelves, or not tied downs and predeter- 
mined to fall out, by any invariable law. We naturally, 
make a diftinétion betwixt things that muft be, and things: 
that may be, or may not be. “Thus we have a feeling of 
chance, or of contingency in.events, in which that other, 
feeling, of the dependency of events upon. precife and des: 
terminate caufes, appears to be loft. j 
‘© When we confider in what view our own ations are: 
perceived by the mind, there is fomething which is equals) 
ly ftrange and furprizing. It is admitted by all men, that: 
we act from motives. The plain man, as well as thephi-: 
lofopher, feels the connexion betwixt an aétion and its mos: 
tive, to be fo ftrong, that, from this feeling, both of them 
reafon with full. confidence about the future aétions of; 
others. ‘That an avaritious man will take every fair op¢, 
portunity of acquiring riches, is as little doubted, as that: 
rain and fun-fhine will make plants grow. Why, but be) 
caufe the motive of gain, is judged to operate, as-certainly 
and infallibly, upon his temper, as heat and moifture upon: 
the foil, each to produce its proper effet? If we are un-, 
certain what part a man will act, the uncertainty arifes, 
not from our doubting whether he will at from a motive; 
for this is neyer called in queftion: it arifes from our not) 
being able to judge, what the motive is, which, in his pre- 
fent circumftances, will prevail, It being then a naturat. 
feeling, that actions are fo connected with their proper mo- 
tives, as neceflarily to arife from the temper, character; 
and other circumftances of the agent, it fhould feem, that 
all the train of human actions, would occur to our minds 
as neceflary and fixed. Yet human aétions do not always: 
appear to us in this light. It is a matter of fa&t, that the 
feeling varies, according to the different pofitions of the 
object. Previous to any particular action, we indeed al* 
ways judge, that the action will be the neceflary =< of 
ome 
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fome motive. But has a man done what is wtong and 
fhameful ? Inftantly the feeling varies: We atcufe, and 
we condemn him, for-a&ting the wrong and fharneful 

_ Weconceive that he had a power of acting other- 
wife, and ought to have aéted otherwife, The whole train 
of our feelings in a moment, accommodate themfelves to 
the fuppofition of his being entirely a free agetit. 

«¢ Thefe are phenomena in human nature, of a very 
fingular kind : feelings, which on both fides are natural, 
and yet clafh with each other: every event admitted to 
have a neceflary caufe ; and yet many events fuppofed con- 
tingent : every a€tion admitted neceffarily to flow from a 
determining motive ; and yet the fame action, in an after 
view, confidered and judged of as free. Our feelings are, 
no doubt, the teft of truth; which is fo evident, that, in 
many inftances, no other means are afforded us, for com= 
ing at the truth. The few exceptions that are difcovered 
by reafon or experience, ferve the more to confirm the ge- 
neral rule. But the feelings we have now laid open can be 
no teft of truth; becaufe, in contradictory propofitions, 
truth cannot lie on both fides. ‘There is no other way to 
get out of this labyrinth of doubts and difficulties, than to 
enter upon a ftri€t furvey both of the natural and moral 
world, which may poffibly lead to a difcovery, of what is 
really the truth of the matter. Let us then proceed, with 
impartiality and attention, to inquire what we are to be- 
lieve concerning contingency in events, and liberty or ne- 
ceflity in human actions: whether our feelings can be re« 
conciled to each other, and reconciled to truth; or whe- 
ther there be not here fome of thofe deceitful feclings, 
which we have already hinted in fome other inftances to 
belonging to our nature.” 

_ The fum of what he advances concerning contingency 
in events, and liberty in actions is this; that every thing is 
as much the refult of eftablifhed Jaws in the morals as in the 
natural world ; that there is nothing in the whole univerfé 
that can properly be called contingent, nothing loofe and 
fluctuating in any part of natute; but that every motion in 
the natural, and every determination and action in the mo- 
ral world, are directed by immutable laws: fo that whilft 
thefe laws remain in their force, not the {mallet link of 
the univerfal chain of caufes and effects can be broken, nor 
any one thing be otherwife than it is. 

_ His reafonings concerning the neceffity of human ac- 
tions, he himfelf reduces into a fhort argument, ater this 
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manner.. ** No man, fays he, can be conceived to act 
without fome principle leading him toaction. All our 
principles of action refolve into defires and averfions 5 for 
nothing can prompt us to move or exert ourfelves in any 
fhape, but what prefents fome object to be either purfied 
or avoided, <A motive is an object fo operating upon the 
mind, as to produce either defire or averfion. Now, li« 
berty as oppofed to moral neceffity, muft fignify a power 
in the mind, of acting without or againft motives; that 
is to fay, a power of acting without any view, purpofe or 
defign, and even of acting in contradiction to our own de- 
fires and averfions, or to all our principles of action ; which - 

wer, befides that no man was ever confcious of it, feems 
to be an abfurdity altogether inconfiftent with a rational 
nature.” 

Having endeavoured to fhew that univerfal neceffity is 
the true fyftem of the univerfe, he proceeds to take a deli- 
berate view of the feelings of contingency and liberty, 
*¢ And, as we muft now admit, fays he, perhaps reluc- 
tantly, that thefe feelings are in reality of the delufive 
kind, our next and only remaining theme will be to untae 
vel, if poffible, this curious myftery, by trying to reach 
the purpofe of endowing man with feelings, fo econtradic- 
tory to the truth of things. 

*¢ And to begin with a review of the feeling of contin- 
gency. It is certain, that, in our ordinary train of thinking, 
things never appear to us in the light above fet forth. 
A {multitude of events appear to us as depending upon 
ourfelves, to caufe or to prevent: and we readily make 
a diftinction betwixt events which are neceflary, i. ¢ 
which muft be, and events which are contingent, #. ¢ 
which may or may not ‘be. This diftinction is without 
foundation in truth: for all things that fall out, either in 
the natural or moral world, are, as we have feen, alike ne- 
ceffary, and alike the refult of fixed laws. Yet, how 
much foever a philofopher may be convinced of this, the 
diftinction betwixt things neceflary, and things contine 
gent, remains as much with him, in the common train of 
his thoughts, as with any other man. We act univerfally 
upon this fuppofed diftinction. Nay, it is in truth, the 
foundation of all the labour, care and induftry of man- 

kind.—— In fhort, whoever attends to his own prac- 
tical ideas ; whoever reflects upon the meaning of thefe 
words, which occur in all languages, of things po/fible, 
contingent, that are in our power to caufe or prevent ; who 


ever, I fay, reflects upon fuch words, will glearly yo 
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that they. fiiggeft certain feelings, or natural notions, re- 
pugnant to the doctrine above eftablithed, of univerfal 
nieceflity. °; | | 

«© What then fhall be done in this cafe, where truth 
contradiéts the common feelings and: natural notions of mah- 
kind ; where it prefents to us, with irrefiftable evidence, a 
fyftem of univerfal neceffity,, upon which we never act ; 
but are fo formed, as to conduct ourfelves by a fyftem of 
notions quite oppofite ? Shall we facrifice abftract truth to 
feeling? Or fhall we ftand by truth, and force our feel- 
ings into compliance? Neither. of thefe will do. . ‘Truth 
is too rigid.to bend to mere feeling; and our feelings are 
incapable of being forced by fpeculation. ‘The attempt is 
vain, pugnantia fecum, frontibus adverfis, componere. Let 
us be honeft then. Let us fairly own, that the truth of 
things is on the fide of neceffity 5 but chat it was neceflary 
for man to be formed with fuch feelings and notions of 
contingency, as would fit him for the part he was:to act, 
This thought requires illuftration. 

“© The deity is the firft caufe of all things. He form- 
ed, in his infinite mind, the great plan or fcheme, upon 
which all things were to be governed ; and put it in.exer 
cution, by eftablifhing certain laws, both in the natural 
and moral world, which are fixed: and immutable. . By 
virtue of thefe laws, all things proceed in a regular train,of 
caufes and effeéts, bringing about thofe events,which are 
comprehended in the original. plan, and admitting the pof- 
ibility of none ether. ‘This univerfe is a vaft machine, 
winded up, and fet a going. The, feveral {prings and 
Wheels a&t unerringly one upon another. The hand ad- 
vances, and the clock ftrikes, precifely as the artift has de- 
termined. Whoever has jult ideas, and a true tafte of 
philofophy, will fee this to be the real theory of the wni- 
verfe; and that upon any other theory, there can be no 
general order, no whole, no plan, no means nor end in 
its adminiftration, In this plan, man,.a rational. creature, 
Was to bear his part, and to fulfil certain ends, for which 
he was defigned. He was to appear. as an actor; and to 
a& with confcioufnefs and fpontaneity. He was to exer- 
thought and reafon, and to receive the improvements 
OF his Nature, by the due ufe of thefe rational powers. Con- 
na] it_ was neceflary, thathe fhould have fome idea 
shin ome 3 fome fecling of things poffible and contingent, 
le “4 epending upon himfelf to cauie, that he might be 
g a proper exercife of that activity, for which he was 
cligned. To Kaye had his inftingtive feelings, his prac- 
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tical ideas, formed upon the fcheme of univerfal neceffity-; 
to have feen himfelf a part of that great machine, winded, 
up, and fet a going, by the author of his nature, would 
have been altogether incongruous to the ends he was ‘to 
fulfil. ‘Then indeed, the ignava ratio, the inactive doc- 
trine of the ftoicks would. have followed. Conceivi 
nothing to be contingent, or depending upon himfelf to 
caufe, there would have been no room for fore-thought 
about futurity, nor for any fort of induftry and care: he 
would have had no. motives to action, but immediate fen- 
fations of pleafure and pain. He muft have been formed 
like the brutes, who have no other principle of a¢tion, but 
mere inftin&. The few inftinéts he is at prefent endowed 
with, would have been altogether infufficient. He muf 
have had an inftin@& to fow, another to reap. He muft 
have had inftinéts to purfue every conveniency, and per- 
farm every office oflife. In fhort, reafonand thought could 
not have been exercifed in the way they are, that is, man 
could not have been man, had he not been furnifhed with 
a feeling of contingency. In this, as in all times elfe, the 
divine wifdom and goodnefs are moft admirable. As, in 
the’natural world, the Almighty has adapted our fenfes, 
not to the difcovery of the intimate natures and eflences of 
things, but to the ufes and conveniencies of life ; as he 
has, in feveral inftances, exhibited natural objects to us, 
not in their real, but in a fort of artificial view, clothed 
‘with fuch diftin@tions, and producing fuch fenfations as are 
for the benefit of man: fo he has exhibited the intelle&tual 
world to us, in a like artificial view, Clothed with certain 
‘colours and diftin@tions, imaginary, but ufeful. Life i 
conducted according to this artificial view of things,and,by 
our fpeculations, is not in the leaft affeé&ted. Let the Ph 
lofopher meditate in his clofet upon abftra& truth ; let him 
be ever fo much convinced of the fettled, neceflary, trail 
of caufes and effets, which leaves nothing, properly {peak 
ing, in his power ; yet, the moment he comes forth into 
the world, he acts as a free agent. And, what is wot 
derful, tho’ in this he acts upon a falfe fuppofition, yet !* 
is not thereby mifled from the ends of action, but, on th 
contrary, fulfils them to the beft advantage. Long exp 
~rience has made him fenfible, that fome things, fuch 3 
the fun’s rifing and fetting, depend upon immutable la¥* 
‘This is contradicted by no feeling, as it is no way for his 
benefit, that he fhould act upon any other fuppofitiom 
‘Such things he reckons upon as neceflary. But there at 
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other things, which depend upon the fpontaneous choices 
of men, or upon a concurrence of. natural and moral 
caufes. As to thefe, he has not knowledge enough, to 
fore-fee and determine by what law they will happen: and 
his ignorance of the event, is made to have the fame ef- 
fect upon his mind, as if the event were what we vulgar- 
ly call contingent. Its uncertainty as to bim, produces the 
e feeling, and ftirs him up to the fame activity, as if 
it- were uncertain in itfelf, and had no determined caufe of - 
its futurition This feeling then of contingency, and all the 
ideas connected with it, may be treated as fecondary qua- 
lities, which have no real exiftence in things; but, like 
other fecondary qualities, are made to appear as exifting in 
events, or belonging to them, in order to ferve the necef- 
purpofes of human life.” 

After this he proceeds to the other branch of the difqui- 
fition, viz. liberty of action, under which head he endea- 
vours to fhew, that tho’ man is a neceflary agent, having 
all his actions determined by fixed and immutable laws, 
he has, neverthelefs, all the feelings which would arife from 
power over his own actions. ** He is angry, fays he, at 
himfelf when he has done wrong. © He praifes and blames 
juft like other men: nor can all his principles fet him 
above the’ reach of felf-condemnation and remorfe, when 
confcience at any time {mites him. It is true, that a man 
of this belief, when he is feeking to make his mind eafy, 
after fome bad action, may reafon upon the principles of 
neceflity, that, according to the conftitution of his nature, 
it was impoffible for him to have acted» any other part. 
But this will give him little relief. In fpite of all reafon- 
ings, his remorfe will fubfift. Nature never intended us 
to act upon this plan ; and our natural principles are: too 
deeply rooted, to give way to philofophy. This cafe is 
precifely fimilar to that of contingency. A feeling‘of li- 
berty, which I now fcruple not to call deceitful, is fo in- 
terwoven with our nature, that it has an equal effect in ac- 
tion, as if we were really endued with fuch a power,”’ 

He now éndeavours to fhew that great wifdom and 
Geodnefs are difplayed in this part of our conftitution, 
** Man, fays he, muft be fo conftituted, in order to atr 
tain the proper improvement. of his nature, in virtue 
and happinefs, Put the cafe, he were entirely divefted 
of his prefent ideas of liberty : fuppofe him to. fee and 
conceive his own nature, and the conftitution of things, 
in the light of ftrict philofophic truth ; in the fame light 
K 3 they 
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they are beheld by the deity: to conceive shimfelf, and 
all his actions, neceflarily- linked into ‘the:great chain. of, 
caufes and effects, which renders the whaleorder both of; 
the natural and moral world unalterably: determined in, 
every article: fuppofe, I fay, our natural feelings, our. 
practical ideas to fuit-and tally with this, which is the’ 
real’ plan ; and. what: would follow? Why, an ‘entire de~ 

rangement of our prefent fyftem of action, efpecially. 

with regard to the motives which now. lead us to vir.) 
tue. ‘There would ftill indeed be ground: for the love 

of virtue, as the beft conftitution of nature, and the on- 
ly fure foundation of -happinefs ;. and, in this view, we 

might be grieved, when we found ourfelves, deficient in 
good principles. But this would be. all. We could feel, 
no inward felf-approbation in doing well, no remorfe on: 
doing ill ; becaufe both the good and the ill were neceflary 

and unavoidable. ‘There would be no more place for ap: 
plaufe or’ blame among mankind : none.of that generous 
indignation we now feel at the bad, as perfons who have 
abufed and perverted their rational powers : no more noti- 
on of accountablenefs for the ufe of thofe powers : no fenfe 
of ill-defert, or juft punifhment annexed to crimes as their 
due; nor of any reward merited by worthy and generous 
actions. All thefe ideas, and feelings, fo ufeful. to men in 
their moral conduct, vanifh’ at once with the feeling of 
liberty. There would be field for no-other paffions but 
love and hatred, forrow and pity: and the fenfe of du- 
ty, of being obliged to certain things which we ought ta 
perform, muft be quite extinguifhed ; for we. can have 
no conception of moral obligation, without fUppofing a 

power in the the agent over his own actions. 

' 66 Tt appears then moft fit and wife, that. we fhould be 
endued with a fenfe of liberty ; without. which, man muft 
have been ill qualified for a¢ting his prefent part.. That ar- 
tificial light, in which the feeling of liberty prefents the 
moral world to our view, anfwers all the good purpofes of 
making the actions of man entirely dependent upon him: 
felf. His happinefs and mifery appear to be in his own 
power. He appears praife-worthy or culpable, according 
as he improves or negleéts his rational faculties, The idea 
of his being an accountable creature arifes. Reward feems 
due to merit; punifhment tocrimes. He feels the force 
of moral obligation. In fhort, new paffions arife, and a 
variety of new {prings are fet in motion, to.make way for 
‘ew exertions of reafon and activity. In all. which, tho’ 
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man is really, a€tuated. by laws of neceflary influence, yet 
he feems to move himfelf: and whilft the univerfal fyftem 
is gradually. carried on to perfection by the firft mover, 
that powerful hand, which winds up and direéts the great 
machine, is never brought into fight.” 

Our author clofes this eflay with anfwering fome objec- 
tions, which may be urged againft the doctrine he has ad- 
vanced in it ; but befides the objections he has mentioned, 
there are others. which will readily occur to every confide- 
rate reader, and which, we humbly apprehend, are unan- 
{werable, | 

Having laid before our readers.a pretty large account of 
the firft part of this performance, we fhall now prefent 
them with a fhort view of the fecond, as given by our aus 
thor himfelf in his conclufion, where he refrefhes himfelf 
by looking back, and enjoying the difcoveries he has made, 
like a traveller, (to ufe his own fimile) who, after examin- 
ing the different parts of a country, afcends fome eminence 
to review the whole, 

«¢ Having fhewn, fays he, (this he had done in the firft 
part) that morals are eftablifhed on an immoveable founda- 
tion, we proceed to fhew, by what inward powers we are 
Jed to the knowledge and belief of fome of the moft necef- 
fary truths; particularly that which it moft imports us to 
know, the exiftence of the Deity. ‘To this we pave the 
way by a full preparation of reafoning. We firft confider 
the nature of that act of the mind which is termed belief; 
of which the immediate foundation is the teftimony of our 
fenfes. If the teftimony they give to the real exiftence of 
a material world, be a mere illufion, as fome have held, 
all belief founded on our own feelings is at an end, Hence 
there appears a neceffity for eftablifhing the authority of our 
fenfes. And here we find full fatisfactien. For, in other 
cafes, where there is any thing like artifice in the conduct 

of nature, means are afforded, both of difcovering the 
truth, and difcovering the end, for which artifice is made 
ufe of, to conceal the truth. She never deceives us in 
vain, But in the cafe of external exiftences, we. find 
nothing, after the ftricteft fcrutiny, but prefumptions, 
hypothefes, and fallacious reafonings, oppofed to the clear=. 
eft teftimony which nature can give. Difperfing with 
no great labour, that philofophic duft, which fceptics have 
raifed about material fubftance, we find it no more diffi- 
Cult to. be conceived, than qualities; both being equally 
difplayed to us, by a peculiar modification of the fenfe of 
K 4 fight, 
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fight. But belief is not more folidly founded upon our ex 
ternal feelings, Not the greateft {ceptic ever doubted of hig 


own perfonal identity, continued through the fuceeffive pe- ° 


riods of life; of his being the fame man this year he was 
the laft: which, however, is a difcovery made by no reas 
foning ; refting wholly upon a fimple feeling, or inward 
fenfe and confcioufnefs of the fact. Upon a like foundation 
refts our belief of caufe and effect. No relation is more fas 
miliar, nor fooner takes hold of the mind than this. Yet 
certain it is, that no reafoning, no experience, can difcover 
the power or energy of what we term acaufe, when we ate 
tempt to trace it to its fource. 

It is neceflary for the well-being of man, firft, that he 
fhould perceive the objets, which exift around him ; and 
next, that he fhould perceive them in their true ftate, not 
detached and loofe, but as caufes and effeéts, as producing 
and produced. Nature has furnifhed us with external fenfes 
for the perception of objects, not only as fimply exifting, 
but as exifting thus related to each other. Nor, without 
fuch faculties, could we ever have attained the idea of caufe 
and effect. The fame provifion is made by nature, in ano 
ther cafe, not lefs remarkable than the former. ‘ Our fenfes 
can only inform us of objects as prefently exifting. Yet 
nothing is more common, than from our knowledge of the 
prefent, and our experience of the paft, to reafon to the 
future. Now all reafonings about futurity, which have fuch 
extenfive influence on our conduét, would be utterly defti- 
tute of a foundation, were we not endowed with a fenfe of 
uniformity and conftancy in the operations of nature. _A 
fecret inftin& founds this conclufion, that the future will be 
like the paft. Thus there is eftablifhed, a marvellous har- 
mony betwixt our inward feelings, and the courfe of exter= 
nal events. In the abovementioned inftances, we attribute 
to our boafted reafon, what, in truth, is performed by fenfe 
or inftiné&t. Without knowing it to be fuch, we truft to it. 
We aét upon its informations, with equal confidence, a 
we do upon the cleareft conclufions of reafon: and in fae, 
it does not oftner deceive us. Nature thus moft effectually 
provides for our inftruétion, in things moft neceffary to be 
knewn. But this is not all. We purfue the argument into 
a fort of intuitive demonftration of the Deity. He has not 
left us to collect his exiftence from abftra@t or uncertain af: 
guments ; bnt has made us feel that he exifts. When extef- 
nal objects are prefented to our view, fome are immediately 
diftinguifhed to be effects, not by any procefs or ai 
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For FULLY, asx: 13g 
oning, but merely by fight, which gives us the pr- 
ae sf edieiaad effect. Jutt in the fame manner, tis 
whole world is feen, or difcovered, to be an effect producd 
by. fome invifible defigning caufe. This argument cann¢t 
be invalidated, without introducing univerfal fcepticifny, 
without overthrowing all that is built upon the feeling, 
which, in many capital inftances, govern our judgmens 
and actions ; and without obliging us, to doubt of thee 
things, of which no man ever doubted. For, asin view 
ing an external object, a particular modification of the fene__ 
of fight, includes the idea of fubftance, as well as of qual. 
ty; asa natural feeling makes us conceive fome things 2 ae 
effects, to be afcribed to a proper caufe; as from experienc 
of the paft, inftinct prompts'us to judge of the futures i 
fine, as by the feeling of identity, the reader is confcious o : 
being the fame perfon he was when he began to. read: a 
| all thefe conclufions, I fay, upon which mankind’reft with 
the fulleft affurance, are the dictates of fenfes external and 
internal ; in»the‘very fame way, and upon the fame-evi- 
dence, we conelude the exiftence of a firft fupreme caufe. 
Reafon, when ‘applied to, gives us all'its aid, both to°con- 
firm the certainty-of his being, and to difcover his perfecti- 
ons, From effects fo great, and fo good, as thofe we fee 
through the univerfe, we neceffarily infer the caufe to be 
both great and good. Mixed or imperfect qualities cannot 
belong to him. The difficulties from apparent evil, are 
found capable of a fatisfactory folution. All the genéral laws 
of the univerfe, are confefledly wife and good. Pain is 
found not to be ufeful only, but neceflary in the’ prefent 
fyftem. If this be an argument of an imperfect ftate, yet 
muft it not be admitted, that, fomewhere in the fcale of ex- 
iftence, an imperfect order of beings muft be fouhd? And 
why-not maa fuch a being? unlefs we extravagantly de- ‘a 
mand, that, to prove the benevolence of the deity, all the | 
poflible orders of being fhould be advanced to the top of the 
fcale, and all be left void and wafte below: no life, no ex- 
iftence allowed, except what is perfect. The more of'na- 
ture is explored and known, the lefs of evil appears. New 
difcoveries, of wifdom, order, and good intention, have al- 
ways kept pace with increafing learning and knowledge: 
an intimation, not obfcure, of its being owing to our ime : 
‘perfect difcoveries and bounded views, that evil is fuppofed \ «= 
to take place at all. Now, when we confider al] thefe 
‘things in one view ; fo many ftriking inftances of final 
€aules; fuch undeniable proofs both of wife defign, and fkil- 
ful 
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fuexecution ; in plade of indulging cald diftrift of the , 

uiiverfal caufe, are wé not faifed to the higheft admiration? 

J there. not fomewhat in this fubject,. that has power. to 

jindle a-noble enthiufiafm ?..And that: will juftify us for at. 
gmpting a higher ftrain? | oa ’ 

For donot all thefe wonders, O eternal mind! foverej 

gchitect of all! form, a hymn to thy praife?. If in the dead 

nahimate works. of nature, thou art feen ; if.in the verdure 

f -the fields, and the azure of the fkies, the ignorant ruftic 
idmires they creative power: how blind muft.that man be, 
who, looking into his own nature, contemplating this living 
fructure,. this moral frame, difcerns not thy.forming hand? 
What various and complicated machinery is here ! andre. 
gulated: with what-exquiftte art.! whilft-man purfues happi- 
nefs as his chief aim,.thoyp bendeft felf-love into the focial 
direction... Thou -ihfufeft the generous principle, which 
tmakes-him feel. for forrow,not his own : nor feels he only, 
but, ftrange indeed’) takes delight in rufhing into foreign 
amifery ; and, with pleafure, goes to drop the painful tear, 
over real.or imaginary.woes. Thy divine hand, thus ftrong- 
-ly,,drew the connecting-tye, and linked man to man, by 
a fympathetic power; that nothing might;be folitary or de- 
folate in, thy wosld; but all tend and work toward mutual 
affociation. . For this great end, he is not left to a loofe or 
arbitrary range of will. Thy wife decree hath erected with- 
din him a throne for virtue. ‘There, thou haft not decked 
her with beauty only, to his admiring eye; but throwa 
around her the awful effulgence of authority divine. Her 
sperfuafions have the force of a precept ; and her precepts are 
,a-law indifpenfible. Man feels himflf bound by this law, 
ftri€t and immutable !. and yet-the privilege of fupereroga- 
ting is left ; a field opened for free and generous actions; 
in which, performing a glorious courfe, he may attain the 
high. reward, by thee allotted, of inward honour and. fel 
eftimation. Nothing is, made fuperfluoufly fevere, nothing 
left. dangeroufly loofe, in thy moral inftitution ; but every 
active principle made to know its proper place. In juft pro- 
portions; man’s affection diverges from himfelf to objects 
around him. Where the diverging rays, too, widely, {cat- 
tered, begin to lofe their warmth ; collecting them again by 
the idea of a public, a country, or the-univerfe, thou re- 
kindleft the dying flame. Converging eagerly to this point, 
behold how intenfe they glow! And man, though indiffer- 
ent to each remote particular, burns with zeal for the whole. 
All things are by thee pre-ordained, great mover of all! 
Throughout 
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t shout the wide expanfe every living creature runs a 
sie courfe: . Whilft all, under a jaw irrefiftible, -fulfil- 
thy decrees, man alone feems to himfelf exempt ; free to 
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totheir proper origin. Nay, he is taught by thee, :to_ pro- 
phefy things to come. Where‘reafon is unavailing, inflinct 
comes in aid, and beftows a power of divination, which dif . 
covers the future, by the paft. “Thus, thou gradually lifteft 
him up to the knowledge of thyfelf. ‘The plain and fimple 
fenfe, which in the moft obvious effect, reads and perceives 
a caufe, brings him ftreight to thee, the firft great caufe, 
the antient of days, the eternal fource of all. Thou pre- 
fenteft thyfelf to us, and we cannot avoid thee. We muft 
doubt of our own exiftence, if we call in queftion, thine. 
We fee thee by thine own light. We fee thee, not exifting 
only, but in wifdom and in benevolence fupreme, as in ex- 
iftence, firft, As {pets in the fun’s bright orb, fo in the uni- 
verfal plan, ‘fcattered evils are loft in the blaze of fuperabun- 
dant goodnefs, Even, by the refearch of human reafon, 
weak as it is, thofe feeming evils diminifh and fly away 
apace. Objects, fuppofed fuperfuous or noxious, have 
aflumed a beneficial afpect. . How much more, to thine all- 
penetrating eye, muft ail appear excellent and fair! Ir muft 
befo. We cannot doubt. Neither imperfection nor ma- 
lice dwell with thee. . Thou appointeit as falutary, what | 
we lament as painful. What mortals term fin, thou pro- , 
houncett to be only error. For moral evil vanifhes, in fome 
meafure, from before thy more perfect fight: and as, at the 
inning of days, thou faw’ft, fe thou feet, and pro- 
wounceft ftill, that every thing thou haft made is good.” iy) 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


Englifh,  's wo 
Continued from June 25, to July 27, 1751, 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
‘A index to mankind: or maxims feleéted from the 


wits of all nations, for the benefit of the prefent age, 

of pofterity ; by Mrs. Mary Midnight, author of the 

midwife. Intermixed with’ fome curious réfleGtions by that 

lady, and a preface by her good friend Mr. Pope, A 
phlet, 12mo. 1s. Carnan. 

‘ Bleffed is the man who expects nothing, for he {half 
never be difappointed.”” This quotation is the preface above. 
mentioned, and faid co be Mr. Pope’s ; and which is here ve- 
sy well applied, by way of oppofition to thofe authors and 
bookfeliers whofe pompous title pages and prefaces are only 
é€alculated to raife expeétations in their readers, which they 
yarely come up to ; it feems alfo to be particularly levelled at 
a late production of.a fimilar nature with thefe maxims, which 
is thought to have been greatly indebted for its extraordinary 
fuccefS to a notion artfully and induftrioufly propagated, of 
its being the work of a nobleman of whofe talents the pub- 
lie have long entertained a very high opinion. Our readers 
fearce need to be told that we mean the ceconomy of human 
life ; a performance that has been more admired and con- 
temned than any thing that hath appeared within our me- 
mory. _ But this it may be perceived will not be the fate of 
the piece now before us, which wants the pompous ftile and 
air of novelty that fo much recommended the other; and 
therefore may not fell fo brifkly, though the colleétion isa 
good one, and contains a great number of moft excellent 
moral and mifcellaneous thoughts from the beft writers in 
our own language. 
‘ Ii ‘A narrative of the dangers and diftrefles which befél 
Hong Morris, and feven more of the crew belonging to the 

ager ftore-fhip, which attended commodore An/on in his 
vogage to the South-Sea: Containing an account of theit 
adventures after they were left by Bulkeley and Cummins, on 
an uninhabited part of Patagonia, where they remained about 
fifteen months, ’till they were feized by a party of Indians, 
and carried above 1000 miles into the inland country, with 
whom they refided upwards of fixteen months: after which 
they were carried to Buenos-Ayres, and ‘ranfomed by the 
governor. svo. 4s. Birt, : Al 
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All that is neceflary for us to fay of this narrative, is, that 


it appears to us to be genuine ; and that it is as well and as 


methodical written, and contains as juft and fenfible ob- 
fervations i can, be expected from perfons no better qualified 
the bufinefs of an author, than feamen generally are. 

IIL. An.apology for the conduct of a lady of quality, late- 

ly traduced under the name of Lady Frail*, Wherein her 
cafe is fairly ftated ; the injurious accufations and reflections 
that have been caft-upon her fully confuted ; and fome parti~ 
cular anecdotes of her life exhibited that were never before 
made public. 8vo. 3s, Cooper, : 

“his is a low, trifling, catedirpenny. sel age that does 

ot make good any, one thing promifed in the title page. 

nev. A “ketch of the Spring-Gardens, Vaux-Hall. 64, 
Woedfall.. , . A braaees) 

The character of this piece is juft the reverfe of that of the 
former. “The author of this pamphlet promifes little‘in his 
title, and. does a great deal, His defcription of Veux-Hall 
gardens is drawn with accuracy, life, and tafte, and ani- 
mated with a great many occafional verfes relative to the 
fcenes defcribed, which are far from |being bad ones, and 
which contribute not a little to the entertainment of the 
reader. 7 : 

V. A genuine narrative of the confpiracy carried on by 
Mefits. Kather, Kane, Alexander, Nixon, Paterjon, Falconer, 
and Smith, againft the Hon. Edward Walpole, E{q; charging 
him with the deteftable fin of fodomy, and endeavouring to 
extort a large fum of money from him. Together with an 

_ account of their trial and conviction, in the court of king’s- 
~ bench, Wefiminfler- Hall, ‘fuly55 175%. 8vo. 6d. Hender- 
fon.- There is another account of this affair printed for Wal- 
her, price 1s, 
‘ V1. Wilt thou be made whole? or the virtues and efficac 
of the water of Gla/tenbury in the county of Somerfet. Iluf- 
trated in above 20 remarkable cafes, faithfully defcribed, of 
perfons who by the ufe of that water have been cured of dif- 
ordersof the moft obftinate and deplorable kinds. Colleéted 
by an inhabitant of Bath, 8vo. rs. Printed for B. Mate 
thews bookfeller in Bath, and fold by the bookfellers in Lon- 
don, Wells, Froome, &c. This is the article we mentioned 

N° XVII. on the 2d page of the cover of our laft Review. 

On looking again into it, we have refolved to pafs it with- 

out notice; for as the author hath thought it proper to con- 

ceal his name, the pamphlet does not appear with fufficient 
authority to merit the regard of the public. 
= See Review, vol, IV. p. 307. Art. xxxi. 
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VII. The adventures of Shelim O Blunder, Efq; the Irip 
beau. 8vo. 15. Carpenter. | 

We find it hard to determine, whether the pretended 
faéts fet down in this idle performance, or the lan 


and ftile they are expreffed in; or the filly and: ill-applied : 


reflections interfperfed, are the moft prepofterous : But as 
the whole feems to be only a complication of fiction and 
nonfenfe, we thall fay no more of it. 


VIII. Common Senfe, a common Délufion, gc. By: 


Almonides, a believing heathen. 8vo. 15. Baldwin, 
The defign of this performance is to to prove that the 
generally received notions of natural caufes, deity, religion, 


virtue, &c. as exhibited in Mr. Pope’s Effay on Man, are’ 


ridiculous, impious, the effects of infatuation, the chief 
caufe of the prefent formidable growth of vice among 
chriftians, and the great ftumbling-block itt the way of 
infidels. The leaft that can be faid of the author of it is; 


that he writes neither like a gentleman, a fcholar, nor a 


man of common-fenfe. 
IX. A new critical examination of an important paf- 
fage in Mr. Locke’s Eflay on human Underftanding. $90, 
15, -Roltnfon. a f 
The pafiage here examined, is that concerning matter’s ' 
being capable of having thought fupetadded td it by the 
omnipotence of the fupreme being. As this fubjeé& has 
been excellently handled by feveral able writers, al! that is 
neceflary to be faid of the work now before us is, thatit 
contains nothing but what the reader muft have met with 
in fuch books as treat of the fubject, or what muft have oc- 
curred to his own mind in thinking upon it.——To this 
letter is added an extra&t from the fifth book of Anti-Lu- 
cretius, concerning the fame fubject ; with a tranflation in: 


rofe, 

X. Self-Entertainment : or, Day-Thoughts. “a a 
colle&ion of fix months occafional refleétions, fet down as 
they occur’d to the writer’s mind. 8vo. 1s 6d. Cooper. 

What is here offered to the public is a feries of fuch oc- 
cafional thoughts and reflections as occured to the author’s 
mind, when in London, in the year 1743. ‘They are 
chiefly of a religious kind, and fuch as have a tendency to 
awaken the mind of the reader to ferious thought, and a 
folicitous care of acting up to the dignity of his intelligent 


nature, and fecuring his higheft and moft important in- 


tereft. . 
XI. A 
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‘v1, A difcourfe concerning propriety of manners, tafte, 
and beauty, &c.. Printed forthe'author. 8v0. , 6d. 

This is only an: introdu@ion.to‘a work foon to be pub- 
lifhed, intitled, moral beauty and-deformity, exemplified — 
and contrafted in two living charaéters ; to which, we are 
told, will be added, an account of a work now preparing 
for the prefs, called, A demonftration of the law Of tho- , 
ral rectitude. : Mi fe 

XII. A new help and improvement of the art of fwift 
writing, &c. By William Tiffin, chaplain of Wig fow’s 
hofpital in Leiceffer. Printed for the author. 8vo 7s. 64.* 

In this- performance, Mr. Tiffing befides fwiftnefs of 
writing, purfues .a peculiar intention; and that is, to fait 
his alphabet to what he calls the utterances of the language. 
But it would be altogether unneceflary to give a particular 
account of his work, as we are perfuaded, that very few, 
if any, will be at the trouble to form themfelves to fwik 
writing by the method here: prefcribed. 6 

XIII. The works of Era/mus Phillips, Efq; conhfting 
of eflays political and moral, 8vo.. 5s. One Volume. 
Waller, &c. : 

This volume is divided into four parts. The I. contains 
Political reflexions, written in the year 1722. The II. 
contains the fate of the nation, in refpe& to its trade, debts, 
and money; written in the year 1725: Part ILI. (which 

makes full two thirds of the work) contains The Country 
Gentleman; which is a feries of papers, printed in 1726, 
and publifhed twice a week. They: were written in imi- 
tation of the Speftator, Tatler, &c. But this undertaking 
was dropp’d’ in lefs than a year, The IVth part confifts 
only of 7 pages, which are filled by a paper entitled, 4 
Letter to a gentleman abroad, in refpect to the fituation 
of our affairs, as they were in the year 1749. . 

XIV. Mechanick Woe, or the tradefman in tears: An 
eflay on the miferable effects and confequences of an uni-+ 
verfal mourning, with proper remedies annexed for allevi- 


ating, as far as may be, the reigning complaints.  8ve. 
Is. Carpenter. 


aan POETRY. 
- A defcription of the city of Briffol, A Poem 
by YW. Goldwin, A. M. revifed, with large additions, by 
J+ Smart, A.M. 8v0. Rebinfon, &c. 

Tho’ two authors have club’d their talents towards the 


* ° ° ° 
nits {t has been fince advertifed, if we miftake not, at a lower 
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production of this performance, it does not appear tha 
Re pad peakean be made out of them both. -The fol. 
lowing triplet may give the reader fome idea of what 
Mefits, Goldwin and Smart are capable, in the poetical 
way, 


_ © May her foes defigns on themfelves recoil, 


«© May all true bleffings on oc.D ENGLAnD fmile, 7 
<¢ And may fhe ever prove a happy ifle.” 


We can readily join in the honeft wifh of this ingenious - 


pair of authors; but cannot fincerly add to it another of 
our own, That they would oblige us with the perufal of an- 
other of their poems for our next number. 

XVI. The journey to Emmaus.. gto. 15. Dublin 
printed, London re-printed for Noon. 

This is a facred Ecclogue, the author of which we 
know not; but he appears to. be a -perfon of more piety 
than judgment, both in the choice and execution of his 
fubje&t ;. than which he: could not have pitched. upon any 
one more difficult to fucceed in, had his abilities been m 
greater than they are. The converfation which he put in- 
to the mouths of the two difciples, as they went to Em- 
maus, is beneath thedignity of that noble fimplicity which 
diftinguifhes the facred feriptures above all other writings; 
and the dialogue betwixt the #wo, and our Bleffed Saviour, 
on_ his appearing to them, as they went on their way, is 
likewife much hurt in our author’s paraphrafe of it from St. 
Luke. . 

XVII. A day. in vacation at college. A-burlefque poem. 
4to. 1s. Owen. 

This is a piece of grave irony, in blank-verfe, fomewhat 
in the manner of, tho’ not equal to, the /plendid fhilling. As 
it is a local performance, the humour will be beft underftood 
by a Cambridge reader ; but for the fake of others, the au- 
thor has added fome notes to explain the more peculiar ex- 
preffions. } 

XVIII. Humanity, a Poem. Infcribed to the Ma~q—s 
of Gr——dy. By a gentleman of 18 years of age. Late 
of Eaton college. 40. 65. Stamper and Downham. 


a» We are again obliged to defer the Lift of fmgls 
Sermons, for want of room. 
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